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Tue Irish VETERINARY. DEPARTMENT. 


The Report for last year is entitled—‘ Report of 
Proceedings under The Diseases of Animals Acts ” 
and so far resembles the English publication, but 
there is an esential difference in that no lay writer 
contributes. There is first a report signed by Matt. 
Hedley, F.R.C.V.S., on diseases of animals and then 
a contribution on the transit of animals by D. 8S. 
Prentice, M.R.C.V.S., who looks after the travelling 
inspectors and their work. 


There is a great difference between the administra. | «« Gaulochen.”’ 


| 





CURIOUS CASES. 


Case [.—Visiting the farm slaughter house on July 
23rd I noticed a cow which had just been slaughtered, 
the abdomen being opened, but viscera not removed, 
as being in an advanced state of pregnancy. I re- 
marked so to the native butcher, who said: ‘ Yes, 
Sahib, but the calf has been dead along time and has 
dried up.’ He had, I may remark, only felt it in the 
womb when searching for a tit-bit known as the 
The womb was then taken out with 


tion of the Diseases of Animals Acts in Ireland and | the foetus enclosed and both it and the placenta was 


the carrying out of the same in England. 
large proportion of the work is done by Local Authori- 
ties, there all the work is done by the Central Au- 
thority and a staff of expert veterinary officers. 
Although for general reasons we prefer the control of 
local authorities we must confess that in Ireland the 
work is better done. 

Ireland has for years been free from Pleuro pneu- 
monia. It is eighteen years since they had an out- 
break of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. The struggle with 
Swine-fever still goes on, but the returns show a 
gradual and continuous fall in the outbreaks since 
1896. Only 220 outbreaks occurred in 1901. 

Rabies a few years ago was rampant in IJreland, 
but whereas in 1897 there were 162 outbreaks, in 
1901 there were only 2, and these consisted of one pig 
which had beer bitten by the dog constituting the 
first outbreak. 

Anthrax only caused the deaths of 4 animals in 
the year. It would be interesting to know whether 
this remarkable freedom from disease bas any con- 
nection with the small importation of infected hides 
and hair. There is little doubt that the uncontrolled 
Importation of these dangerous articles has a great 
deal to do with the numerous cases occurring in Eng- 
land. Glanders is only credited with five outbreaks 

and the majority of these were traceable to imported 
horses from Scotland and England. where the disease 
8 permitted to prevail by the futile legislation adopted 
by the Board of Agriculture. 

Sheep-scab prevails across the channel as it does here, 
and in both countries the same conditions are blameable 
~apathy of local authorities and utter ignorance and 
stupidity of sheep-owners. 

, trasitic Mange is not scheduled in England ; it is in 
ce aud. Whether there are more mangy horses at the 
7 inc than at Woolwich it is difficult to say, but it is 
> a no private proprietor can show anything like 
ot of this disease among his horses as the British 
fmount department. The Army bas been simply revel- 


ondityo en mee fo —- iscreditable 
condition, " r years past—a most dis 


We may 


safely congratulate the Irish Veterinary 


Here a | cut through. 





Department 


regret that o 
g00d 


on the success attending their efforts, and 
ur own 
&@ result, 


expensive Board cannot show as | 





out here. 


Having done so a fetus about four 
months old was exhibited, perfectly formed except 
that the lower jaw was twisted to one side. 

Both the butchers and the salootri, a man of 40 
years practical experience, said that undoubtedly the 
foetus bad been dead some months. The womb was very 
tough to cut through and the placental membrane 
was lined with a thick green clammy deposit, giving off 
the most offensive smell. The foetus on the con- 
trary was in no way decomposed, and the cow was in 
all other respects perfectly healthy. 

The salootri'and butchers tell me this is no un- 
common case and that a cow hardly ever suffers ill 
effects from retaining a dead foetus. Can any of your 
readers tell me how long a cow can retain a dead 
foetus without expelling it or without any all effects 
to herself ? 

Case II.—A Yorkshire Boar belonging to Govt. 
Farm, age about 4 years, received an unknown in- 


jury to the right testicle to which my attention was 


not drawa till considerable inflammation had been 
set up. Native treatment consisting of purgatives 


and painting scrotum with iodine did no good at all, 
and the inflammation at length became so acute and 


the scrotum so much distended that it was thought 


wise to operate and remove both testicles. 


The operation was performed with much difficulty, 
the pig being ‘a thing unclean” none but the 
lowest class will touch, and eventually I could only 


get three men and a boy to hold him down and keep 


him still. As soon as the tunica vaginalis testis was 


cut pus oozed out from every part of the testicle, the 
whole testicle was firmly adherent to the tunica and 


these adhesions were only broken down with much 
difficulty. 

Some 30 ounces of pus escaped during the opera- 
tion from the testicle, which can only be described as 
‘‘one putrid’’ mass. The testicle when removed 


weighed just 8 lbs., which will give some idea of 
its enormous size. 


The cord was weak and easily 
broken down with the fingers, the method in vogue 
The other testicle was healthy. 

The pig died in the evening, I am sorry to say, 
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presumably from ‘traumatic shock”’ for there was 
no great hemorrhage, but the severity of the opera- 
tion must have been intense and was of course only 
resorted to to save the poor brute’s life, and I cannot 
help now thinking that had the covered operation 
been performed he would perhaps have survived, as 
it would have taken a much shorter time. 
G. H. Bapcock. 
Govt. Farm, Allahabad. 


VETERINARY LECTURERS ETC. 


When I read such letters as those of Mr. Wallis 
Hoare and Mr. C. Cunningham, | congratulate the 
Editor of The Veterinary Record on the manner in 
which he caters for every sort of reader. The high 
and mighty chief of a medical periodical would not 
afford his readers such amusement. He would expect 
them to have some acquaintance with the elements of 
law, and the meaning of true liberty, as well as the 
history of medicine and its practice. Our elder 
sister, with all the advantages of Royal patronage 
and the ear of every government of no matter what 
party colour, has to submit to all sorts of quackery, 
provided titles are not infringed and certificates for- 
ged. ‘The herbalist and the druggist, and the accou- 
cheur, and the trained or untrained nurse, each and 
all upenly poach on the doctor’s preserve—if we are 
to see these things from the standpoint of your corres- 
pondents. The medical profession permits of the 
publication of books on domestic medicine, and 
encourages First Aid societies and public lecturers 
to ‘‘ spread the light.’ By so doing it justifies its 
claim to be a ‘ liberal” profession. The better posi- 
tion now occupied by our own profession dates from 
the time when Fleming and others published articles 
on animals in their relation to the “health and 
wealth of the Nation.” 

Prior to such publications there were many men 
who did a thriving trade in the sale of their own made 
‘drinks’ and powders and balls, which could be 
bought at the chemists, by the few who knew it, at a 
fifth of the price. For them it was amerry time. A 
very small amount of knowledge, plus a large amount 
of cunning and secretiveness, yielded an income 
superior to that enjoyed by the average qualified man 
of to-day, but they had no social position. We have 
coveted and are still cryivg out for a status which our 
calling cannot well afford. We are in danger, at 
least, of bartering the substance for the shadow. Our 
position is altogether peculiar. We hang on to 
the trade of the blacksmith with one hand, while with 
the other we threaten to uafrock the man who sticks 
up a board ina neighbouring village, to announce his 
attendance at the Pig and Whistle on market days 
where he will see clients and prescribe for patients. 
A decent announcement in a local paper is « disgrace- 
ful conduct” which makes our clients laugh when 
explained to them, and causes them to send a three 
guinea order for medicines to Messrs. Knight, 


Daughter and Blowitt because we do not keep a list 
of medicines. They wonder why we cut off our own 
noses and play into the enemy’s hands, but not one 





in a hundred ever can be got to understand the lofty 
motives which actuated our Council in passing rule 
113. They do not see such improvements in our 
capacity or successful treatment of animals as to 
accord us a much better bow than was given to our 
predecessors, and if they did there would be no more 
feed value in it than in the East wind. Our advance 
must be so real and apparent to the public that those 
who have taken most pains to acquire veterinary 
knowledge will best esteem us ; distrusting their own 
attainments and reposing confidence in ours. It is 
usually from the non-progressive member that we 
expect the complaints voiced by two such advanced 
practitioners as your correspondents. They surely 
must have found in their own practice that the best 
educated clients are altogether the most agreeable to 
deal with! { have certainly found it so in a long 
experience and am always glad to meet with men 
from the agricultural colleges who have attended a 
veterinary course of lectures. The few Army men 
who put on “side,” on the strength of having read 
such elementary works as Fitz Wygram’s ‘‘ Horses and 
Stables ’’ are very easily disposed of by the practitioner 
possessed of any tact. If such conceited people are 
treated with an assumed deference, and allowed to 
talk, they can be encouraged into a bog from which 
they will have to be extricated with ignominy. It 
depends very much upon how they are pulled out as 
to their future behaviour. A bumptious man cannot 
put them in, nor get them out, or if he succeed in 
bogging them will give offence by seizing them by the 
seat of the trousers instead of offering his right hand. 
These are the exceptionsI venture to think, and that 
the majority, whether they attend lectures given by 
C.C. men or others, view the veterinary profession in 
a new light, and that a respectful one, especially 
when they find practitioners willing to hear of the 
lectures with an interest it may not always be easy 
to assume. A position of antagonism to lectures, 
given for what clients believe to be the public good, is 
fatal to a better understanding. We must “ stoop to 
conquer.” If we object to lectures or amateur publi- 
cations and veterinary columns in agricultural papers 
we put ourselves in the position of opponents of the 
public good, or ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number” and no profession can afford to do that. 
We have been for years singing our own praises 48 
public benefactors. To act consistently on the lines 
of your correspondents, we must do all we can to keep 
the public in ignorance and manufacture toxins for 
distribution around our own districts, and so work up 
a nice little epizootic from’ time to time. No, sir, we 
may not hinder the spread of veterinary knowledge, 
we must ‘“‘ go one better.” Asc matter of practical 
politics the contentions of your correspondents are 
absurd; the greater portion of the men who can 
write would have to be put in the pillory desired, and 
what a long one it would be! The men who don’t 
write are those who can’t. They belong to the order 0 
dumb dogs who cannot defend themselves against 4 
presumptuous noodle who has read a shilling manu 
and ‘‘ knows all about it.” 

Oxtp OsBaDIABe 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
ABSTRACT OF PAPER ON 
GLANDERS 
By Ws. Hountine, F.R.C.V.S. 
(Concluded from p. 123.) 


MALLEIN. 


The introduction of mallein in 1890 by Kalning, a 
Russian veterinary surgeon, has altered and simpli- 
fied the whole process of preventing and suppress- 
ing glanders. It has also enlarged our knowledge 
of the pathology of the disease. Fo Professors 
Nocard and M’Fadyean we are chiefly indebted for 
establishing the claim of mallein to be a valuable aid 
in diagnosis. 

Mallein is an extract of the Bacillus mallet made by 
growing the organism in a suitable medium, then 
removing the bacillus and diluting the extract to 
proper proportions. I believe it is not yet possible 
to standardise mallein, but the skill of the makers 
enables them to supply a finished material, a definite 
dose of which produces a specific action. The dose 
of mallein is 1 cc. or 18 drops. As the English 
hypodermic syringe is marked it is easier to use 20 
drops, but I do not think it matters whether a few 
drops more or less are used. The injection is usually 
made on the side of the neck. The site is handy to 
get at, the skin is easily. raised into a fold, and the 
swelling shows up on the firm structures under- 
neath. The needle should be a fine one, as it pene- 
trates easily. It should not screw on to the syringe 
but fit over the nozzle. When the syringe is dis- 
charged, it and the needle are removed together. Of 
course if the most careful methods be adopted, 
washing and disinfecting the skin of the neck should 
precede injection. Not once in a thousand times is 
any ill effect observed after injection of mallein 
through an unwashed skin. 

A small quantity of mallein injected under the 
skin of a healthy horse causes no definite effects. 
A similar quantity injected under the skin of a 
glandered horse is followed by two effects—a rise of 
temperature, and a swelling at the point of injection. 
These two phenomena together constitute the 
specific double reaction which glanders gives to 
mallein. 

The reaction to mallein is a gradual process ex- 
tending over 24 hours—sometimes lenger. The fol- 
lowing table shows a typical reaction :— 


cnasieeenamesn ——s 


Diameter of 
Local Swelling 





Temperature. 
Temp. at 8 p.m., time of injection 100 


% 8 a.m., 12 hours after 104 | 3 inches 
” i20m.,- 16 ww » 1O4°5) 4» 
- 4 ” 20 ” »» 105 5 ”? 
” ee 24 os » 105 6 o 








Although in many cases there is a rise of tempera- 
ture to 105 and a local swelling measuring 6 inches 
across we do not always obtain a double reaction so 
Pronounced. The swelling may not reach more 
than four inches across, and the temperature may 
notrise higher than 104 and yet I should accept the 








reaction as diagnostic. I think it is necessary to 
have a double reaction—both rise of temperature 
and some swelling—before it is safe to declare a 
diagnosis of glanders. I have seen a rise of three or 
four degrees in the temperature with hardly any 
swelling, and in other cases a very large swelling, 8 
or g inches, with a temperature rise of less than 2. 
Such irregular reactions may be useful guides when 
the history or surroundings afford some help, but it 
is safest towait and test again. 

A temperature rise to 103 within 24 hours accom- 
panied by a swelling of 4 inches in diameter I 
should consider sufficiently diagnostic to warrant 
isolation, and if the swelling were to continue in- 
creasing after 24 hours I should accept the reaction 
as evidence of glanders. The rise of temperature 
following injection of mallein into a glandered horse 
may reach its maximum within 8 or g hours, but 
more often not till about the 15th or 16th hour 
after. There is not much fallin the temperature 
till after 24 hoursor even longer. In a horse whose 
temperature is 102 at the time of injection the rise 
to a maximum is, I think, usually more rapid than 
in cases when the temperature is 100 at the start. 
To inject mallein when the temperature is over 102 
is inadvisable. The usual effect of a mallein injec- 
tion with a temperature of 104 is to lower it one or 
two degrees within 12 hours. 

The local reaction is valuable by itself in cases 
where the temperature is high and clinical symp- 
toms exist at the time of injection. To wait for a 
normal temperature means the loss of days, whereas 
the appearance of a large swelling is sufficiently 
indicative to warrant a diagnosis of glanders. The 
absence of swelling must not however be accepted 
as evidence of freedom from infection, and we 
should wait for the return of a normal temperature 
to repeat the test. 

The swelling which indicates glanders is one that 
arises and increases slowly for 24 hours, and which 
then continues to increase in size. It is usually 
well defined and painful when touched. 

There ate some doubtful reactions to mallein 
even when every care is taken, as for instance 
when we have a maximum temperature of 102°6 
and a well defined three-inch swelling. The only 
safe proceeding is to wait and repeat the test. 

[ have not found that one injection of mallein in 
a glandered horse has much effect in spoiling the 
reaction to a second test. I think an interval of a 
fortnight is quite sufficient, andI have often seen a 
good reaction follow a test repeated after an interval 
of only a week. 

Mallein does not give a reaction in a horse in- 
fected with glanders a few hours previously. It is 
safe to say that 15 days after infection mallein will 
act, and in a number of Nocard’s cases a good re- 
action was obtained six days after infection. Schiitz 
tried the mallein test on horses with a high febrile 
temperature and was dissatisfied because he ob- 
tained no rise. A fall of temperature followed 
his mallein injection, which was in itself very sug- 
gestive. 

Some observers have recorded reactions to mal- 
lein in horses which on post-mortem examination 
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were found to be suffering from other disease and | to react soon arrives, but if a long interval be 
not, apparently, from glanders, I have tested with | allowed and the injection repeated a reaction may 
mallein in cases of Strangles, Lymphangitis, Nasal | again be obtained. A second test for diagnostic 
discharges, Urticaria, Purpura, Tuberculosis, In- | purposes may safely be made a week or ten days 
fluenza, and Septic-Pneumonia without any save | after the first. etn ors 
a negative effect. | The effect of repeated injections of mallein is a 
An injection of mallein into a glandered horse | matter of great importance, because if we are 
has often a peculiar effect disclosed on post-mortem | convinced that a horse which does not react to 
examination. It produces hemorrhagic patches on | mallein is free from glanders we may safely and 
and in the heart, red patches, and streaks across | logically permit such an animal to continue at work 
the pleura, and a peculiar dropsical condition of the | in association with other horses. It is of course 
lungs which men who make many post-mortems | important to be sure that the cessation from re- 
of these cases recognise at once. These changes | action is a permanent condition due to the absence 
are only seen when the horse is slaughtered and | of bacillary infection, and not a temporary effect 
examined within a day or two after reaction has | due to some passing 1mmunity conferred by super- 


taken place. charging the system with mallein. 
It is remarkable that the violence of a reaction to A large amount of experience bearing upon this 


mallein is no indication of extensive or long-standing question is now available—some public, some 
infection. So far as I know there is no guide to private. We know certainly that repeated doses 
the condition of the disease within a horse by | of mallein do not prevent all horses developing clini- 
observance of the reaction You may see a first cal symptoms of glanders. We know that some 
class double action and on post-mortem have | horses, after giving a typical reaction to a diagnos- 
difficulty in finding a few nodules in the lung. | tic mallein test, live for many months without 
You may also have a poor reaction and find after | showing a sign of glanders. We know that many 
death both lungs full of typical: nodules of all sizes horses after giving a typical reaction three or four 
and ages. times gradually cease to react and continue at work 

I do not claim for mallein infallible diagnostic | in apparent health for years. We know that this 
power. It requires brains and experience to inter- | last class when slaughtered and carefully examined 
pret its indications sometimes. In 98 per cent. of | givs evidence, in the form of typical glanders 
cases it may be relied ou, and those, be it remem- | nodules in the lungs, of having been infected with 
bered, in horses affording no sign of disease to the | glanders, but when these nodules are tested by 
eye or hand of an expert. culture and inoculation no active bacilli are de- 
tected. 

We know further that when “ ceased reactors’ 

In cases of doubtful reaction to injection of mal- | are closely confined for months with healthy horses, 
lein it is necessary to repeat the test, and it has | forced to use the same water trough and the same 
been noticed that in some cases each reaction be- | manger, no infection of the healtby horses results. 
comes less marked until finally a proportion of the In the following table I have attempted to show 
horses operated on cease to react. When the in-| the results attained or claimed in a few prominent 
jection is made at short intervals the time of failure | studs where publicity has been given :— 


Taste IX, 
PUBLISHED RrsuLTs AND PERCENTAGE OF Horses REACTING IN Five Srups. 


MALLEIN IN REPEATED DosEs. 


? 








Horses in Stud Reacted. Slaughtered Ceased to React 








Reported by Nocard (Omnibus) 10,231 2037 ae 687 = we og 
Great Western Railway 1,114 67 61 27 40 59°7 
Glasgow Tramway 45439 278 62 3 275 99°7 
London County Council 650 63 9°6 . 32 3r49°2 
Departmental Committee, Prof. M’Fadyean 75 23 30°6 7 16 69°9 





The sub-columns showing percentage refer to the 
proportion of “ reactors ” to the number tested and 
the proportion of ‘‘ ceased reactors” to those that 
reacted. 

The high proportion of reactors in the Paris 
omnibus horses is what one might expect in a stud 


The Railway Company killed a number without 
waiting to submit them to a long course of mallein 
and thus probably reduced the proportion of re- 
coveries. 

- Glasgow Tramway, unlike all the i 
‘ ; studs, was not, an rs been, ba 
long infected and which was losing heavily b infected. Gov eid eae a a recog: 
a cases previous to the test. The | nised on post-mortem examination of the lungs, 
ao ages oH 0 of recoveries probably | was the previous history of disease. On such 4 
a oe sons = oP repetitions of | visible exhibition of disease it is impossible to 
apie pumpeses nly used for diag- | understand how 6 per cent. of the stud could 

psa infected. It is also opposed to all other experience 
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to have 98 per cent. of recoveries. The explana- 
tion probably is that the standard of reaction was 
put too low, and that a very large proportion of 
those credited with reaction were really not in- 
fected at all. 

The London County Council made their tests 
upon distinctly infected studs but abruptly closed 
the experiment at the desire of the owners. Thus 
a number of horses were slaughtered which might 
have recovered and so improved the result. 

The stud referred to by Professor M’Fadyean 
before the Departmental Committee showed a very 
high proportion of infected horses and also a high 
proportion of recoveries. 

Probably the conditions and surroundings of 
horses that have reacted to mallein largely affect 
the result of continuing them at work whilst periodi- 
cally injecting with mallein. If the feeding is good 
and the work not too exacting we should expect a 
larger proportion of recoveries than if work was 
excessive, or food and stabling defective. 

If we omit from the above table the Glasgow 
Tramway results as too doubtful, and take the 
average of the others we find that nearly 50 per 





cent. of the reacting horses submitted to repeated 
mallein injections recovered. A recovery ot 50 per 
cent. which may be acquired without much loss of | 
work, with no great risk to other horses, and at no 
great expense to the owner or to the local authori- 
ties, is deserving of attention. 


CONTROL OR STAMPING OuT? 


Legislation with regard to glanders commenced 
with a simple attempt to protect horseowners from 
the indiscriminate movement in public places of 
visibly ylandered horses. Very slowly and gradu- 
ally it has progressed until now it aims at prevent- 
ing the spread of disease and even, in a weak and 
futile way, giving some little assistance towards 
suppression. 

In 1853 an Act of Parliament prohibited bringing 
glandered horses into markets, and turning them 
out on unenclosed lands. 

In 1869 the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
scheduled glanders as a contagious disease and pro- | 
vided for the compulsory burial of carcases of horses | 
affected with glanders. Under this Act the Privy 
Council were given power to issue Orders which 
should have all the eftect of the Act. 

In 1873 by an Order of Council farcy was in- 
cluded amongst the diseases scheduled under the 
Act, but simply for the prevention of movement of 
diseased horses. 

In 1878 an amended Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act was passed, and by an Order 
under it glanders and farcy were made “‘ diseases ” 
and horses, mules and asses ‘“ animals” under the | 
Provisions of the Act. Thus compulsory notifica- | 
hon of glanders and farcy was introduced, local 
authorities were empowered to make regulations as 

to Movement, and owners were required to slaughter 
‘orses suffering from glanders, and to isolate those 
suffering from farcy. 

In 1892 an Order was issued by the Board of 


Ag ° ° 
sticulture making glanders and farcy one disease, 








local authorities permissive power to 





slaughter on payment of compensation. The com- 
pensation was fixed at half the value of the horse 
with a limit of £20. The result of this Order was 
that the largest local authority declined to slaughter, 
holding that the cost would be too great. It is 
rather curious that a Superintending Inspector of 
the Board of Agriculture who gave evidence before 
the Departmental Committee of 1899 is reported 
thus—‘ Did this Order in any degree lessen the 
number of outbreaks? Yes, in a marked degree, 
as the outbreaks fell from 1657 in 1892, to 1381 in 
1893.” As a matter of fact this Order had no effect 
whatever upon the disease. Hardly an authority 
in England enforced it, and London refused to put 
it in force and fell back upon their power to compel 
isolation. The best proof of its inutility is that it 
did not survive quite two years and was then super- 
seded by the Order of 1894 which is now in force. 
The Order of 1894 is worse than that of 1892 as it 
introduced a novel and mischievous system which 
permitted local authorities to slaughter and pay 
compensation on different scales—one authority 
might slaughter and pay carcase value, a neighbour- 
ing one might slaughter and pay one-fourth the 
value or any less amount. 
The Order now in force compels : — 
Notificaticn of the disease by the owner or 
person in charge. 
Inspection by Local Authorities officers. 
Prohibition of movement or exposure of 
diseased animals. 
Disinfection of place in 
existed. 


which disease has 


It permits loca] authorities to make regulations 
for :— 


Slaughter and payment of compensation. 

Disposal of carcases, manure, forage, litter, etc. 

Movement of diseased or suspected animals 

Movement of animals into or out of any stable 
or other place in which glanders exists or 
which have been in contact with any diseased 
or suspected horse. 


Of course the permissive powers are of no avail 
unless a local authority use them, and some do not- 
The regulation as to the movement of horses which 
have been in contact with diseased horses would be 
most valuable if it were not rendered nugatory by 
a proviso as follows:—‘‘It shall operate ‘so long 
only as a diseased animal remains on the premises 
and until the regulations as to cleansing and dis- 
infection have been carried out.’”’ In other words 
the law is, that as soon as a glandered horse has 
been slaughtered and removed the inspector has no 
more power in that stable, though he may feel 
certain that a fourth of the horses therein are in- 
fected animals. 

The veterinary inspectors of the Local Authori- 
ties by the Order of 1894 are men who go and look 
at such diseased horses as the owners wish killed 
and removed ; sometimes assisting in the diagnosis 
of the case, but asa rule playing the part merely 
of registrar of death. The control of glanders in 
private stables is really dependent upon the care of 
the private veterinary practitioner and the intelli- 
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gence of the horseowner. ‘The result is that the 


returns of glanders for last year are a little higher - 


than they were twenty years ago. 

It is unnecessary to argue that glanders should 
be controlled and that the state should assist. The 
existing law recognises all this but fails to attain its 
object. The result of this failure is that our Army 
is in constant danger of infection and consequent 
loss of some efficiency, that five human beings every 
year lose their lives from a loathsome and preventible 
disease, that 1700 horses perish annually with loss 
to many owners and ruin to some. 

The existing regulations which I have shown to 
be a failure and which permit such great losses are 
expensive to administer. London alone spends 
£6000 a year in carrying out these useless regula- 
tions, and the rest of the country is mulcted in a 
corresponding amount. All the facts | have been 
able to collect indicate that these charges will con- 
tinue and that 1,700 horses and five human beings 
will perish every year unless more rational measures 
are adopted for suppressing the disease. Tor a 
very slighty increased expenditure, accompanied by 
more logical and sensible regulations we could in a 
very few years save all loss of human and equine 
life, all the cost of compensation and nearly all the 
cost of the organisation now wasted upon an attempt 
to control the disease. 

Between attempts to control and attempts to 
stamp out there isa wide difference. The history 
of legislation against diseases of animals in this 
kingdom affords us full information as to the results 
attending both methods of procedure. In 1865 we 
tried to control Cattle Plague and failed. We then 
adopted measures for its extinction and with imme- 
diate success. 





For many years we played about with pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease—adopting 
half-hearted measures of control, without success. 
Then a direct effort was made for stamping out 
and success came at once. For some years the 
Board of Agriculture has been attempting the con- 
trol of swine-fever and glanders. ‘The result has 
been an expenditure of £130,000 a year by the Cen- 
tral Authority and a very large sum by the local 
authorities. With what success? Absolutely 
none. The taxpayer and the ratepayer have not 
yet recognised the svandal and folly of the thing, 
the press ignores it, and the politician naturally 
makes no move. 

That glanders might be certainly and rapidly 
stamped out is an inference from well known facts, 
accepted by every authority on the matter. The 
British Army stamped it out after some trouble and 
expense. Many large companies have stamped it 





out—some more than once. In every county in 
England outbreaks of glanders have occurred but 
very few remain long infected. Twenty-five coun- | 
ties have stamped it out. What has been done in | 
one stable or in one place can be done in others, | 
Private effort can clear the private stud, but the | 
— on A can = regulations that will protect 
rom re-infection due to centres whe g | 
wilful deception keep the disease ilies. daa: | 

Really only a slight advance on the niall 


Orders would be sufficient to stamp out the disease. 
Of course they should be made uniform for the 
whole country and compulsory instead of permissive. 
The legislation for glanders should, in short, be 
made similar to that which has successfully ex- 
terminated sheep-pox, cattle-plague, foot-and-mouth 
disease, pleuro-pneumonia and rabies. The principle 
adopted with these diseases was to slaughter the 
diseased and either slaughter or isolate all the 
probably infected, 7.e., those in contact with the 
disease. No stud of horses is ever wholly infected 
with glanders. We find perhaps one or two visibly 
diseased at each outbreak, and we know that often 
a number more are infected but have not yet fully 
developed the disease. Under the existing regula- 
tions an inspector may visit a stable, on notification 
by the owner, see a case of virulent glanders, have 
it destroyed and removed, have the place cleansed 
and disinfected. This may be repeated weekly and 
yet he has no power to detain any horse in that 
stud. The owner may sell his infected stock either 
privately or publicly and the law finds no fault with 
him and affords no protection to the innocent buyer 
of these undeveloped cases of disease. The Board 

of Agriculture has been advised of all this by its 

officers. It has been recommended by a Depart- 

mental Committee to make alterations in the Order. 

Deputations of horse-owners and local authorities 

have prayed for more earnest action. The two 

largest local authorities in the Kingdom have asked 

for greater powers to deal with the disease—and 

been refused. The plain fact is the Board does not 

know and will not learn. 

One excuse for doing nothing is found in the 
statement that ‘* Horses are not like cattle ; horses 
cannot be prevented from working without great 
loss or even ruin to the owner, whereas cattle may 
be isolated and their movement prohibited without 
loss or injury.” This statement is not true. Pro- 
hibition of movement of cattle, sheep or swine is 
frequently attended by very great loss and injury. 
The carriage of food and water to stock which must 
not be moved is a heavy expense, the loss of markets 
just when the animals are ready for sale is a very 
serious loss. The individual stock-owner is, not 
unjustly, made to suffer for the general good, and 
the horse-owner surely cannot expect better treat- 
ment. But the absurdity of the argument is best 
seen when it is known that the only detention of 
horses asked for is one of 24 hours to enable the 
authorities to detect which are healthy and which 
are diseased. Now no-sensible man would say that 
24 hours detention of suspected horses was a serious 
injustice, and no one could honestly protest against 
the detention of diseased horses. Before mallein 
was discovered there was a strong argument against 
the detention of in-contact horses, because such de- 
tention might have lasted for weeks before the state 
of the horse could have been determined. Since 
mallein has been tried and approved the detention 
of horses need never be for more than 24 hours, and 
the occasion of such detention can be made a matter 
to suit the convenience of the owner. 

Those who insist upon the unfairness of detain- 
ing a £20 horse from an old glandered stud shoul 
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reconcile their objection with their approval of the 
compulsory slaughter of a £100 bull which has the 
misfortune to be ina place where one case of pleuro- 
pneumonia has appeared. 

The detention of horses forming part of a diseased 
stud is no new thing, no hardship due to legislation 
—it isa voluntary act in scoresvof stables every 
week of the year. It isa voluntary act of the horse- 
owner possessing intelligence and guided by sound 
professional advice. It is objected to by the more 
ignorant owners whose studs are permanent centres 
of infection—and it is objected to by the Board of 
Agriculture. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


That notification by owner should be permitted either to 
a veterinary inspector of the district or toa police constable. 


This is one of the recommendations of the De- 
partmental Committee of 1899. The object is to 
save time by allowing the notification to go direct 
to the officer who must see the horse. Another 
object is to save owners, who voluntarily report, 
the annoyance of visits from the police, and in many 
cases from the serious injury of having a constable 
posted outside the premises until the diseased horse 
isremoved. In towns this causes a gaping crowd 
to assemble all day, and a collection of children to 


That the slaughter of all animals showing clinical symp- 
toms of glanders should be made compulsory. 


Slaughter is now permissive to local authorities 
with the result that on one side ofa road glandered 
| horses are killed and compensation paid, whilst on 
‘the other an owner is forced not to move the horse, 
| or to kill itat his ownrisk. This is a flagrantly 
unjust proceeding where difficulty of diagnosis 
exists or where the authority’s inspector is a timid 
and doubtful man. The administration of an Order 
should be carried out in every district with as much 
uniformity as possible. Where methods vary there 
is an invitation to the smaller and less reputable 
owners to move diseased horses into the district 
which is most liberal or least offensive. This 
‘alteration of the Order is also a recommendation of 
the Departmental Committee of 1899. 











That Compensation for horses slaughtered should be 
| one-fourth value for all diseased animals—no animal to be 
valued at over £25. 


The Departmental Committee recommended a 
maximum payment of one-fourth value but offered 
no protest against the minimum of £2 now per- 
mitted by the Order. 

Whatever the amount of compensation allowed 





see the knackers cart and if possible the slaughter. 

One of the members of the Committee objected | 
to this alteration of the Order on the grounds that 
it would ‘“‘ cause inconvenience and confusion.” He 
made his objection apparently in ignorance of the 
fact that the universal practice in London is to re- 
port direct to the veterinary inspector, and that it 
has been adopted and carried on solely because con- 
venience was best suited by it. 


That horses that the veterinary inspector may consider 


it is obvious that it should not be different in every 
county, it should be uniform. Upon what facts 
or statements the Committee based their opinion I 
am unable to guess but they say ‘ Considering that 
an animal that shows clinical symptoms of glanders 
is practically only worth the amount that could be 
obtained for the carcase, the Committee are of 
opinion that the compensation as above mentioned 
(the minimum of £2) is sufficient in those cases in 
which the animal shows definite clinical symptoms 





to have been exposed to contagion should be dealt with in 
the same manner as suspected horses. | 


This is one of the recsmmendations of the De- | 
partmental Committee of 1899 and is the most | 
necessary alteration of the Glanders Order. Until | 
the infected horses of a large stud are subject to) 
regulations it is little less than folly to expect any | 
favourable result from killing visibly diseased horses 
and permitting the sale of others. To protect the 
owner from injustice he should have the power to 
demand that any horse detained as ‘suspected ” 
shall be tested with mallein at the expense of the 
local authority. 


That horses that veact to the mallein test should be con- 
sidered as suspected horses and should only be worked from 
an isolated stable or part of a stable. 


The Departmental Committee made a recom- 
mendation “that horses that react to the mallein 
test should be considered as possible sources of in- 
fection.” For this reason I suggest they should be 
brought together in one stable. It is quite true 


these are “ possible sources of infection” but the 
Positive stage of infection is only reached when 
ce se of disease are shown, so long as 
“inical signs of disease are not apparent there is 


n ' : 
© Teason why « reacting horses ” 
Work, 


Clinical sig 


should not 


prior to slaughter.” 

This statement of the Committee is based upon 
the erroneous view that once clinical symptoms are 
apparent the horse is valueless. It is a gross error, 
and I| have no hesitation in saying that quite one- 
fourth of the cases of farcy that occur may so far 
recover as to present no sign of the disease and then 
can be sold. Small owners know this and have a 
great temptation to neglect the notification of a £20 
horse for which they will be paid only carcase value. 
A more liberal offer of £5 (the one-fourth) would 
induce notification, and so stay the spread of disease 
by sale of ‘‘ patched up” clinical cases. 


That compensation for horses slaugzhterved solely on 
account of reaction toa mallein test should be half the 
value—no horse to be valued at over £40. 


The Departmental Committee recommend com- 
pensation ‘‘on a higher scale” and suggest a liberal 
one by fixing the maximum payment at £50. If 
local authorities found themselves liable to pay £50 
for a “‘ reactor,” I fear the use of mallein would not 
be encouraged. Rich nien know the dangers of 
infection and are easy to deal with even with no 
compensation. The majority are not rich, a minor- 
ity are poor and artful. It is for these we want a 
liberal and uniform treatment. 
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Healthy horses (non glandered ) slaughtered by a Local 
Authority either in error or by negligence should be paid 
for in full. 

There is no hardship in this, as anyone with 
patience, ordinary inteligence and mallein need not 
need not kill a horse till they are certain of its con- 
dition. 

The value of any horse killed on a mallein reaction 
should be agreed between the owner and the veter- 
inary inspector before slaughter. Section 14 of the 
Order should be made intelligible. It provides for 
ascertainment of value of a horse by proceedings 
which commence six days after the animal has been 
buried or boiled. It seems to me a little difficult 
to arrive at the value then. 

There are two recommendations made by the 
Departmental Committee which are of less value : 
(1) That it should be obligatory on all veterinary 
surgeons to notify cases of glanders of which they 
become aware. (2) That occupiers or owners of 
knacker’s yards should notify any case found in 
their yards. 

This last suggestion was in force in London for 
some years but no cases were notified save those 
reported to the authorities. The knacker and his 
men said ‘*‘ How are we to know glanders from 
other diseases ?” 

The Departmental Committee also recommended: 
‘“That the Board of Agriculture should exercise 
a more extended supervision of the working of 
the Glanders Order.” This is a very useful 
suggestion if by it is meant that the Board 
should act decisively when appealed to by an 
owner or a local authority who disagree over 
a case. | have known more than one instance 
of appeal, but the Board simply evaded and post- 

poned action as though afraid to act. One possible 
explanation of the Committee’s recommendation, 
viz., that the Board should take an active part in 
the looking into all large or new outbreaks, I con- 
sider useful provided it is not entrusted to lay 
inspectors. It would be absurd in the extreme to 
send a layman down to assist in preventing the 
the spread of glanders in a town, and still more 
absurd to entrust him with an enquiry into the 
origin of outbreaks. That is work for a veterinary 
expert. 








MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, 


Birmingham, on Wednesday afternoon, August 20th. | 


Mr. T. Chambers, of Dudley, President, occupied the 
chair, and there were also present : Messrs. T. H. Mer- 
rick, Northampton ; H. Olver, Tamworth ; W. S. Car- 
less, Worcester; H. L. Pemberton, Bridgnorth - A 
Over, Rugby : J.J. Burchnall, Loughborough ; H E. 
Powell, Coalville; F. J. Taylor, Birmingham - J. 
Thompson, Coventry ; F. L.Gooch, Stamford: W Cer 
less, Stafford ; J. A. Connell, Lichfield; T Slip er. 
Tamworth ; J. Young, Bromsgrove ; L. W. Heelis Noli: 
bull ; H. Collett, West Bromwich ; James Blakewa 
Stourbridge ; W. H. Brooke, Handsworth ;J. W Con’ 
Stoke-on-Trent ; and the Hon. Sec. (Mr. H. J, Dawes, 
J 





West Bromwich.) The visitors present were: Messrs. 
James Blakeway, junr., F. Waddington; and Campbell, 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. R. C. Trigger, F. W. Wragg. R. Over, G. Wart- 
naby, J. R. Green, H. D. Pritchard, F. W. Barling, J. F. 
Simpson, W.Grasby, H. S. Reynolds, H. Fairer, T. 
Duckworth, John Blakeway, H. Manley, T. Huband, 
A. W. Mason, J. L. Barling, A Hodgkins, H. Thackeray, 
G. Prickett and others. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

NOMINATION AND ELECTION. 


Mr. Olver nominated his son, Mr. W. T. OLVER, of 
Tamworth, for membership of the Association. 

On the motion of Mr. Coe, seconded by the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. Tart, of Longton, was duly elected a member of the 
Association. 


Mr. Over said he would like to take this opportunity 
of thanking all those gentlemen who supported his 
candidature for a seat on the Council of the R.C.V.S. 

The PRESIDENT said that on behalf of the Association 
a congratulated Mr. Over upon his election. (Hear, 

ear.) 


Roya. Victoria BENEVOLENT FunNpD. 


The Hon. Sec. read a circular letter he had received 
from Mr. W. Freeman Barrett, hon. sec. of the Royal 
Victoria Benevolent Fund, appealing for additional help 
under certain special circumstances. 

The PRESIDENT said this was a noble institution, 
deserving of their sympathy and support. He found 
that this Association were at present subscribing £5 5s. 
per annum, which, considering their resources, was all too 
little. He would like to invite individual effort, and, as 
an example to other members, he would personally sub- 
scribe something to the fund. He thought the Associa- 
tion might also make a donation this year under the 
special circumstances mentioned. 

Mr. MErrRIcK (hon. treas.) mentioned that the Associa- 
tion had at present a balance in hand of £140. He 
certainly thought £5 5s. was a small sum to subscribe to 
such a worthy object. 

Mr. OLVER did not agree with an Association of this 
description hoarding up money. He suggested that their 
surplus funds ought always to be devoted to charitable 
purposes. He hoped the present appeal for support by 
the Victoria Benevolent Fund would be generously re- 
sponded to, both individually and collectively. Although 
he was already a subscriber to the Fund, he would give 
an extra guinea this year, and he thought that if the 
Hon. Sec. would circularise the members, a good sum 
might be realised in that way. 

The Hon. Sec. said he should be happy to do s0. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. OLVER then said he would give notice of his in- 
tention to move at the next meeting of the Association 
that a sum not exceeding ten guineas be granted to the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund this year, in addi- 
tion to the annual subscription of five guineas. 

Mr. Over said he should be pleased to second the 
motion. 


Tue Roya [Institute or Pusiic HEALTH. 


A letter inviting this Association to send delegates to 
the Annual Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, to be held at Exeter, on the six days next ensu- 
ing, namely, from August 21st to 26th was ordered to 
lay on the table. 


THE War OFFICE AND THE PROFESSION. 


The Hon. Sec. announced the receipt of a copy of & 
communication addressed by the Royal College of Veter! 
nary Surgeons to the Secretary of State for War, asking 
for the redress of a number of specified grievances whic 
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officers serving in the Army Veterinary Department 
have to endure. 

The Hon. Sec. further announced that he had re- 
ceived circulars on the same subject from the Yorkshire 
Veterinary Medical Society, the Lincolnshire Veterinary 
Medical Association, the Royal Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, and the Eastern Counties Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, all of which bodies had passed 
resolutions expressing their approval of the action of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and calling 
upon the War Office to grant these much-needed re- 
forms. 

Upon the motion of Mr. W. S. Carless, seconded by 
Mr. Coe, the following resolution was unanimously 
passed :.“That this meeting of the Midland Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association heartily approves of the 
steps taken by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
to secure a redress of those grievances under which 
officers of the Army Veterinary Department have tov 
long suffered, and hereby calls upon its members to 
exercise their individual powers, either by bringing the 
subject before their own Parliamentary representatives, 
or by other means, in order to bring popular opinion to 
bear upon what has long veen nothing short of a 
scandal .” 


A QUESTION OF ETIQUETTE. 


The Hon. Sec. read a letter he had received from Mr. 
A. Green, of Dudley, requesting him to bring before this 
meeting an advertisement which had appeared in a local 

aper. This advertisement had been inserted by Mr. 

. Chambers (the President of this Assuciation) notify- 
ing that having purchased a certain practice at Dudley, 
he had arranged with a certain gentleman at a certain 
address to act as his local manager. 

The PRESIDENT said that as he was the “culprit” he 
would like to make a short statement, and he must then 
leave the matter to the judgment of the meeting. Be- 
fore inserting the advertisement he wrote to the R.C.V.S. 
and asked if he might, and Mr. Hill replied : “The 
Council make it a rule not to give any advice in these 
matters, but I think I may take it upon me to say that 
if you confine your announcement in the local papers to 
name and address, it would not be objected to, fora 
short period.” It was on the strength of that letter that 
he inserted the advertisement, and it did not appear 
more than four times at the most. 

_Mr. Goocn : I can’t see anything wrong in the adver- 
tisement. It is not soliciting patronage or anything of 
that sort. 

Mr. W. Carzss: It is a mere notification. It is not 
what I call an advertisement. 

[r. Merrick: I move that Mr. Green’s letter lay 
on the table. 

Mr. Over: I secondit. Besides, if any harm has been 
done it is for the Registration Committee to deal witb, 
not this Association. 

After several other members had expressed their 
°pinions, all favourable to Mr. Chambers, the motion 
Was carried unanimously. 


THE Days or MEETING. 


; Mr. Cor said he wished to give notice of his intention 
: Move, at the next meeting of the Association, that all 
~ of meeting be altered to Friday. 
the e Hon. Sec. hoped Mr. Coe would do nothing of 
jr a This was a matter which came up at least 
the every year, and the present arrangement of hclding 
Pri i oe on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Pe y alternately had only just been made. In fact, 
ecently had a number of rule books printed with 
ose days set out. 
.. _ Some pressure from several other quarters, Mr. 
onsented to withdraw the subject. 








LAMINITIS. 
J. W. Coz, M.R.C.V.S, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I have chosen for the 
subject of my paper one of the diseases familiar to all of 
us, namely laminitis. It is one of some importance to 
us as practitioners, and I trust that by discussing it here 
to-day we may benefit by the opinions of others, espec- 
ially as to its cause and treatment. 

It is an acute inflammation of the sensitive laminz of 
the horse’s foot, and one of the most painful diseases he 
is heir to. It is occasionally seen in cattle and sheep. 
Usually it affects the two fore feet, but often all fore feet 
become invaded. It may assume one or more of three 
forms, namely acute, subacute, or chronic. They vary 
chiefly in a question of degree and duration. The acute 
form is often associated with considerable constitutional 
disturbance and a high state of fever, and is the one we 
have most to deal with. 

The subacute is a gradual invasion usually of the fore 
feet, without any acute premonitory symptoms, often 
seen in animals that have worked hard for long periods 
on hard roads, this form often merges into the chronic 
with gradual structural alteration. 

The disease commences as a byperzemia of the sensitive 
laminz quickly followed by an exudation between the 
horny and sensitive laminz. The extremely sensitive 
laminz being placed between the horny box and the 
pedal bone, there is considerable tension owing to the 
rigidness of the parts, and consequently the pain is 
acute. 

The laminz, of course, bear a great part of the 
animal’s body weight and those at the toe being vertical 
bear more weight than the sloping and nearly parallel 
laminz at the posterior part of the foot, consequently 
the pain is greatest at the toe, and the animal endeavours 
to relieve this by placing his weight on the posterior part 
of his foot, or as it is commonly termed, he goes on his 
heels. This causes a considerable pull on the attach- 
ment of the perforans tendon, and the already lousened 
pedal bone alters its position, the toe of the bone sinks 
and its alz rise, pressure is exerted on the scle by 
anterior rim of the bome, and the sensitive and horny 
sole gradually flattens and afterwards assumes a convex 
form instead of the well known concavity of the foot. 
This condition is usually termed dropped sole, pumi- 
ced, or oyster foot, and may be so bad that the toe of the 
bone penetrates the horny sole, septic infection is set up 
and the gravity of the case increased. 

As the disease developes the external shape of the 
hoof alters, the wall just below the coronet, especially 
anteriorly, assumes a more perpendicular appearance, 
while there is a tendency for the toe to elongate, this is 
owing to the thickening of the white line, and exfolia- 
tion of the epithelium of the sensitive laminz, the horny 
lamin are nut properly secreted, and a cavity at the toe 
is often found containing debris of broken down horn 
cells and epithelium, forming a cheesy mass. Also the 
horse by travelling on the posterior part of his foot does 
not wear down the toe, and if the foot is shod there is a 
tendency to displace the shoe forwards. Rings form on 
the wall commencing at the coronet, and are close toge- 
ther anteriorly but they diverge towards the heels, due 
to the quicker growth of horn there ; these rings are more 
irregular and numerous than the rings on hoofs resulting 
from altered nutrition. 

Some horses that have suffered from laminitis and the 
acute symptoms passed off exbibit a peculiar gait. They 
lift their fore feet, sometimes higher than usual, and put 
them down with a kind of swing, the heels coming to the 
ground first. This is caused by the relaxed condition of 
the perforans tendon, it being too long, after displacement 
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of the pedal bone, to exert that steadying action on the 
foot that it does in health. ; 

The exciting cause of the disease is not known, but it 
is believed to be due to the absorption of some toxic 
material from a mucous membrane, usually the bronchial 
alimentary, or uterine. 

The predisposing causes are many and varied. The 
progeny of certain stallions are said to be liable to the 
disease, but in my opinion certain conformation of the 
feet, namely the low flat feet with weak heels, predisposes 
to the affection and it is this predisposition, not the 
disease, which is hereditary. 

Mechanical irritation is responsible for many cases. 
Continued exertion at high speed until exhaustion ensues, 
is a frequent cause, especially in roadsters, plethoric cobs, 
and small ponies when not physically fit, this often occurs 
in hot weather. Horses noted for their speed and action 


are liable to it, any —_ and continued work may bring |: 


on an attack. Travelling stallions at the commencement 
of the season, when in soft condition, horses journeying 
long distances by train and also when on shipboard. 
Errors in diet cause a large percentage of cases and 
they are sometimes termed dietetic laminitis, such as 





taken ill on a journey, after stopping a short time they 
exhibit symptoms of pain in their feet but after being 
urged on a short distance they improve, and in some 
cases the attack passes off completely. This does not 
always happen ; occasionally the reverse takes place and 
the trouble is aggravated. 

On examining the feet they are found to be hot, and 
there may be slight swelling at the coronets. Throbbing 
of the plantar and tracheal arteries can be felt. Pain is 
shown when the feet are tapped with a hammer or pin- 
ched with the farrier’s pincers, especially at the toe. 
Constipation is often marked in the early stages of the 
affection, and in some very acute cases the animal lies 
persistently and will not rise unless made todo so. These 
patients often allow the bladder to become very distended 
rather than suffer the pain caused by putting themselves 
in position for micturition. 

In considering the treatment of this disease the acute 
form calls for active and immediate attention and if the 
early stages are allowed to be neglected a permanent and 
complete recovery is impossible. Phlebotomy has al- 
ways had its supporters, and apparently justitied them. 


| The circumflex vessels of the toe, the coronary plexus, 


when animals that have got loose in the stable and gor- | the brachial vein, and jugular are each situations for 


ged themselves with grain at the corn bin, new hay, new 
oats, wheat, rye, barley, potatoes, large quantities of cold 
water when in a heated condition, changing from dry to 
green food or the reverse, any food liable to cause indi- 
gestion or engorgement of the stomach. Wheat is perhaps 
the most dangerous, but flour and water given during 
journeys in hot weather is often to blame. Most of the 
foods mentioned appear to be harmless if boiled or 
cooked. 

The disease often follows a debilitated state of the 
body after an attack of pneumonia, bronchitis, gastro- 
enteritis, peritonitis, metritis, or superpurgation follow- 
ing the administration of a large dose of aloes. Continu- 
ous standing when lame from painful foot affections, the 
opposite and previously sound foot occasionally becomes 
affected and the animal is seen to put all his weight on 
the lame foot, this is usually a very bad symptom. 

Parturient laminitis may follow metritis, but it often 
supervenes when a shred of placenta has been left in the 
uterus, it is also said to be cansed by decomposition of 
the lochia. This form of the disease is most frequently 
characterised by suppuration taking place at the 
coronets. 

During gastro-intestinal disturbance there is a great 
volume of blood in the abdominal vessels and the feet 
may possibly be robbed, to a certain extent, of their usual 
supply, and if this is so it may be that changes occur in 
the endothelium of the blood vessels of the feet, which 
are conducive to the attack of some organism of which we 
are at present unaware. 

The disease appears suddenly as a rule, and is usually 
noticed in the morning when bringing the horse out of 
the stable, there is a disinclination to move and the 
avimal attempts to relieve the pain at the front of his 
feet by going on his heels, the fore feet are moved one 
after the other very rapidly and he then stops until urged 
on again, the hind feet are thrust forward under the body 
to endeavour to support as much weight as possible 

When the hind feet are affected the horse does not 
thrust them forward so much but he picks them up sud- 
denly with a jerky kind of action. When all four feet 
are invaded the case is generally grave and troublesome 
On examining the patient the pulse is found to be much 
accelerated, bounding and full, it may be as much as 140 
per minute. The temperature may register 103 to 107 F 
Respirations are hurried, mucous membranes injected, 
anxious facial expression, patchy sweating of the body 
and constipation. The horse when turned round will 
sometimes groan and stumble badly, but if he can be ot 
to move a few yards the circulation of the feet iaeemaen 
and he goes better. This is often seen when horses are 





the abstraction of blood which have their followers, per- 
sonally I prefer the jugular, and always fear the chance 
of septic infection when the operation is performed on 
the feet. 

Many practitioners give a purgative in the form of a 
physic ball, but I think that in cases with a high tem- 
perature small and repeated doses of salines, or oleagin- 
ous drinks and fluid food, such as bran tea, hay tea, or 
cooked linseed together with the use of enemas until the 
bowels respond is indicated instead of cathartics and 
purgatives. 

Subcutaneous injections of pilocarpine in 1 gr. doses or 
subcutaneous injections of arecoline in 3 gr. duses are to 
be highly recommended, and in many cases give good 
results. 

Arecoline increases peristalsis and so relieves the 
nearly always present constipation, and you avoid the 
nauseating and depressing effects of aloes. Itshould be 
repeated once daily for four or five days, care being taken 
to regulate the dose eccording to the size of the patient. 
This drug is said by some to favour the absorption of 
the exudate. Pain should be combatted by small repeated 
doses of chloral or subcutaneous injections of morphia. 
The temperature reduced hy salicylate of soda and 
quinine. The shoes should be removed carefully, not 
violently wrenched off by the smith as is sometimes done, 
the toes shortened and the crust lowered, the soles and 
heels being left to bear weight. The feet may then be 
placed in large cold bran poultices frequently renewed. 
A stimulating liniment may be applied to the coronets 
and up the course of the peincienl blood vessels of the 
leg. Some practitioners prefer hot poultices, as they are 
said to soften the hoof and relieve the pain and tension 
more than cold. I think myself that cold is indicated, 
and have on several occasions obtained most gratifying 
results from surrounding the feet with crushed ice. 
the pain is not too acute or the case has not progresse 
beyond the congestive stage, exercising the patient on 
soft ground or in his poultices for fifteen or twenty 
minutes at a time, three or four times aday has a most 
beneficial effect. This can be easily understood when 
we consider the physiology and anatomy of the foot ; 
but in the very acute stage or when structural changes 


a place, I believe exercise to be contra-indi- 
cated. 


Some horses when first affected with the disease per 


sistently refuse to lie down, these should be carefully 
cast on a soft bed in the box, either by strapping up 0D€ 
foreleg and then pulling the head gently round to the 
opposite side, or the casting rope may be put on and the 
patient gradually forced down. Wh 


en this has beed 
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1 
done a few times the relief from the pain experienced : resolves 


while in a standing position soon teaches them the benefit 
of lying. k ; 

In the very acute cases where there is much distress 
subcutaneous injections of cocaine over the course of the 
plantar nerves gives temporary relief and allows an ani- 
mal worn out with pain to take food and get a little 
sleep. Care should be taken not to give an over dose, 
and only two legs at a time should be injected. I think 
in these very painful cases, and especially where no im- 
provement has taken place for four or five days, it is per- 
missable to operate and incise the plantar nerves but not 
to excise any, the operation only being performed with 
the idea of getting rid of the acute pain and allowing 
the patient to rest. 

In The Veterinary Record of April 19th, 1902, Vet.- 
Lieut.-Colonel Nunn mentions an operation for lamipitis, 
namely, ligation of one of the digital arteries as suitable 
for the acute and chronic forms of the disease. It is 
recommended chiefly for the chronic form, and is per- 
formed, of course under strict antiseptic precautions, at 
the seat of high neurectomy, the artery is sought for and 
cut down upon, ligatured in two places and divided be- 
tween them. It is easy to understand that for some 
time the supply of blood to the foot would be consider- 
ably lessened, and I should say with good effects. 

Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel F. Smith in a paper read before 

the National Veterinary Association some years ago 
recommended sawing through the wall in those very bad 
cases which do not respond to the usual treatment, and 
after the third, fourth, or fifth day if no improvement 
has taken place he cuts through the wall from coronet to 
ground surface in three places in each hoof, one incision 
directly in front and another on each side of it, the 
separated portion of horn between the incisions to be 
completely divided from the sole and the ground surface 
of the divided portion to be lowered with the rasp so as 
not to bear any weight. The patient to be afterwards 
shod and exercised. This operation is performed with 
the idea of relieving tension and allowing fluid to 
drain off. 

After we have subdued the acute symptoms it is good 
practice to apply rocker shoes to the fore feet, or the ring 
shoe advocated many years ago by the late Mr. Broad, 
of Bath, vesicate the coronets and either carefully exercise 
the patient and stand him in wet clay, foot or mud baths, 
or else turn him out in damp low-lying ground. When 
thisisdone [ consider he ought to be seen by the 
veterinary attendant much oftener than he usually is 
and have the toes of his feet shortened and kept in a 
good shape, otherwise malformed hoofs are the result. 

8 soon as the horse can bear it I take off the shoes 
and let the animal go afew weeks barefooted on the soft 
ground and | have found great benefit from this where 
structural change has taken place and the pedal bone 
descended. 

When the horse is brought up from grass 1 have 
him shod with wide webbed shoes, but not seated out 
any more than necessary, except at the toe, and if he 
can stand the shoe fitted on to his sole a little I think it 
8a good thing to do so. Of course many cases come up 
fee: the sole very thin and sensitive, these have to be 
a — the seated ring shoe, but I have come to the 
a - usion that the more you seat out the shoe at the 
ae the more it becomes necessary as time 
a on, and there is always a great tendency for the wall 
—— outwards and break away. Leather soles or 
sole — are of great use in preventing bruising the 

with stones, etc., when putting the horse to work. 


® treatment of the sub-acute form of the disease is 
ccessful, the animals rarely being fit to 
paving or hard roads. Neurectomy answers 
pecially if the patient is put to only easy or 
be ut this is not advisable in many cases. 

Treatment of the chronic form as time goes on 


Senerally unsy 
travel fast on 
ora time, es 
Slow work, b 
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itself into a question of good shoeing and 


| preservation of the crust. 


‘ 


The treatment of parturient laminitis does not vary a 
great deal from the ordinary affection, as far as the feet 
themselves are concerned, but considering that the poison 
is probably absorbed from the uterine mucous mem- 
brane it is of course necessary to frequently irrigate the 
uterus with some mild and non-irritating antiseptic, 
such as buric acid or chinosol. ‘Fhe organ should be 
carefully examined for any shreds of decomposing 
placenta. If suppuration occurs at the coronets they 
should have all loose horn removed and dress often with 
an antiseptic at the same time keeping up the adimal’s 
general health by easily digestable but nutritious food. 

Lamitis in bovines usually assumes more of the 
chronic form without much structural change. Cold 
poultices, vesicating the coronets, and exercise often give 
good results. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. Merrick said that in its ordinary form laminitis 
was usually treated by a dose of physic and poultices. 
In his younger days frog setoning was considered an in- 
valuable cure, but that fashion seemed to have died 
away. With regard to bleeding, he usually bled from 
the neck, having an objection to bleeding from the toe. 
He had the shoes taken off and the feet placed in poul- 
tices, either hot or cold, and the patient lightly dosed 
with physic. In the majority of cases, after the action 
of physic, he put on a circular shoe, thick at the toe and 
thin at the heels, and ordered gentle exercise. 

Mr. JAMES BLAKEWAY said he relied on salines instead 
of physic. 

Mr. W. Car ess said that Mr. Coe, in his admirably 
written paper, had thrashed out the whole subject so 
thoroughly that there was little left for the various 
speakers to say. However, laminitis was not so preva- 
lent as it was 30 years ago, when people in charge of 
horses had not the same knowledge that they have now. 
It used to be the practice to shut horses up for several 
months in the year. Then when they were taken out for 
service or for other purpose very often an attack of 
laminitis followed, and such cases were difficult to treat. 
He noticed that the essayist left out what he (the 
speaker) considered an important matter, and that was 
obesity. They knew that horses, and especially ponies, 
when turned out into luxuriant pastures, often became 
beastly fat, and the weight imposed on the feet was so 
great that they often got laminitis. 

Mr. Otver thought Mr. Coe had given them a most 
interesting paper, but one which left them little to dis- 
cuss. If they were to go into the question of cause, 
there might be a govod deal to talk about theoretically 
which did not apply to them as practitioners. He be- 
lieved that the great majority of cases arose from septic 
causes, and that was why town practitioners saw more 
of laminitis than those in the country. But when they 
got it in the parturient form it was generally at its worst. 
He agreed with the essayist in not giving the so-called 
dose of physic ; drastic purgatives were not wanted. He 
preferred salines, sulphate of magnesia, or hyposulphite 
of soda. He did not believe in turning out without shoes 
an animal that had got a dropped sole. There was one 
part of the treatment suggested to which he would like 
to refer, and that was hoof section or grooving, or more 
commonly known as Smith’s operation. It was an opera- 
tion which he frequently performed. In no cases did it 
have better effect than in laminitis, presuming they had 
not got dropped sole. As Mr. Coe had explained, in the 
acute form, there was pain of the most intense form, and 
after a time there was some extravasation of fluid be- 
tween the laminz, and they must get rid of the pressure 
and so relieve the pain. He had had many cases of 





horses that had been going lame from sub-acute attacks 
of laminitis and had become sound to all intents and 
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purposes, and worked for years afterwards. He operated 
on 20 hunters last year, and he would be pretty certain 
to see them going sound next season. The essayist had 
mentidned Seedlen: and as it was a drug with which he 
was unacquainted, he would like to learn something con- 
cerning it. 

Mr. Goocn said he was not going to criticise the paper, 
but he was pleased to be able to add something to the 
discussion. He would mention his experience with re- 
gard tothe celebrated racehorse Berzar, which had anacute 
attack of laminitis, but recovered. He ceased calling to 
see it, but he was suddenly summoned again, the letter 
stating that “his foot had Herren out at the bottom,” and 
he was of opinion that the sole being thin, he had in- 
jured his foot. The horse recovered, and about a month 
afterwards the same thing happened to the other foot. 
Eventually a piece of horn came away. No serious re- 
sults took place, there was no dropping of the pedal bone, 
and at the present time the horse was apparently as sound 
as he was before he was first affected. He believed 
that many cases that turned to laminitis might be pre- 
vented by exercise He might mention the case of four 
horses that got to some wheat. It so happened that 
three of those horses were put to work almost imme- 
diately and nothing came amiss to them, but the fourth 
horse, which did not happen to get any exercise, devel- 
oped laminitis with fatal results. He held a post- 
mortem examination and found about two pecks of 
wheat in the animal’s stomach. He had no doubt in 
his own mind that the other horses ate quite as much 
wheat, but the exercise which they received enabled 
them to escape serious results. 

The Hon. Sc. said he was pleased Mr. Coe had enter- 
tained them with such an excellent paper, because it was 
he who bad induced tha: gentleman under great pres- 
sure to come forward. He must say he shared Mr. 
Olver’s opinion that it wasa great mistake to turn horses 
out without shoes after an attack of laminitis. He noti- 
ced that the essayist said he brought the horse back to 
shoe him, but he (the speaker) should have thought it 
would be better to shoe the animal before turning out, 
because in that way they might prevent the sole drop- 
ping. He preferred salines to any other form of 
medicine. 

Mr. Over said that with regard to poultices, where 
there was much pain he preferred them hot fora day or 
two, and then, in many instances he changed them to cold. 
He liked to use ice, if it was get-at-able. He remembered 
treating a valuable mare belonging to Mr. Muntz, which 
was in ice poultices night and day. She recovered and 
afterwards sold for 160 guineas, and had since then 
taken a Champion Prize at the Royal Show. He some- 
times gave physic, but in the case of a foaling mare he 
used salines only. He found that cart horses could stand 
a great deal of Epsom salts. A big box in which they 
could move the patient about was very desirable, moss 
litter or something springy was also desirable. He had 
seen good results from turning out a horse with dropped 
sole, but they wanted soft ground to turn him into. 

Mr. Younc and Mr. W. 8S. Cartess having also 
offered a few remarks, 

The PRESIDENT said they ought to congratulate them- 
selves upon having one of their own members willing to 
be the essayist of the day. If all of them would follow 
out the mode of treatment suggested by Mr. Coe. it 
would be a good thing for the patients,’ It might be 
that Mr. Coe saw a good deal of the disease, but he (the 
speaker) came across very little of it. He did not think 
he should turn out horses after laminitis, especially if 
the soles were predisposed to drop. If he did. he sheald 
turn them out with light shoes—broad, thin "shoes sa 
a quarter of an inch thick, well seated out to et ! 
= reer bahar tw to the sole. Asa rule hese 
with laminitis had bad feet, and di = >. 
rasping down much. > and did not want their heels 





Mr. TAYLOR said he saw very little of the disease. In 
his own stud of 70 horses, he had no had a case of 
laminitis for four years. With regard to arecoline, he 
had once tried it, but he should never try it again, as it 
caused too much constitutional disturbance. 

Mr. Brooke said he had hoped that Mr. Coe would 
touch more largely upon sub-acute cases, which were 
the cause of so much trouble to the practitioner. They 
were constantly recurring, and were the most irritating 
set of cases he had to deal with. He had found aconite 
very useful. He agreed with Mr. Olver as to the advis- 
ability of fitting shoes on the animal before turning him 
out after laminitis. 

Mr. CoLuett said there was one opinion which Mr. Coe: 
expressed to which he took exception, and that was that 
flat feet and weak heels suffered most. It was his (the 
speaker’s) experience that laminitis was worst in sound 
healthy feet. His form of treatment was if there was 
much pain to allow the patient to lie down and use hot 
water. Then when it would stand, he applied cold 
water, and ordered gentle exercise several times a day. 
It was also part of his treatment to relieve the bowels. 

Mr. PowELt said he would like to narrate an experi- 
ence of his in regard to laminitis. He once had nine 
colts up for castration, and during the night they got at 
some wheat of which they ate freely, with the usual re- 
sults. Hegave them physic, and seven of the animals 
recovered, the two which died being those in which the 
physic did not operate. 

Mr. Cok replied to the discussion at some length. He 
had never heard of frog setoning for laminitis. Con- 
sidering that the mischief was mostly at the front of the 
foot, why run the seton through the frog? He agreed 
with Mr. Carless about reducing the weight of fat ponies 
suffering from laminitis. He could not quite understand 
the action of hypo-sulphite of soda mentioned by Mr. 
Olver. If laminitis was due to an organism, he could 
not see where it would be of any use. In a weak moment 
at College he once advocated the use of hypo-sulpbite of 
soda, and he remembered the Professor telling him to 
bring some meat in a bottle. He did so, and hypo- 
sulphite of soda was putin but the meat went bad, 
which proved that it was useless for the destruction of 
a microorganism. He quite expected his advocacy of 
turaing out for dropped sole would bring about a storm, 
and in that matter everybody seemed to disagree with 
him. He had never turned them out untillast year. He 
then had several bad cases, which were doing no good. 
His foreman-smith—a very intelligent man to whom he 
often turned an attentive ear—said “When I was in 
Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, and particularly at 
Grantham, under the late Capt. Russell, they turned out 
several horses without shoes. Why not ‘try some of 
these? He (Mr. Coe) was almost at his wits’ end what 
to do, and so he did as his foreman suggested, with the 
very best results. He was pleased to hear Mr. (lver's 
remarks with regard to hoof section, and also that he 
was a believer in the efficacy of i‘Smith’s operation. 
With regard to arecoline, Prof. Macqueen had recently 
written a capital article upon it, whilst The Veter 
nary Record had also dealt with the subject in very 
lucid terms in a recent article. It ought to be given 12 
small doses, and perhaps Mr. Taylor, who had not used: 
it with success, used too largea dose. He (Mr. Coe) had 
considerable faith in it, if it were properly applied. 4¢ 
often wondered why so many went in for vesicating the 
coronet. Hecould not agree with Mr. Collett when he 
said that sound, healthy feet were more affected than 
weak heels ; it was certainly not his (Mr. Coe’s) exper 
ence. When the trouble was caused by wheat, 2 
generally gave oil in preference to physic, as he foun 
that it got more wheat away. He used to use aconite 1D 
the treatment of laminitis, but he had now ceased doing 
so, although he could not say why. In conclusion, he 
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‘had paid to his remarks, and for the interesting discus- ; purpose of showing that the letter was the original docu- 


sion which had been provoked. 





On the motion of Mr. Olver, seconded by Mr. Blake- 
-way, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Coe for his 
aper. 
. A similar compliment was bestcwed upon the Presi- 
dent for his services in the chair. 


Tue Late Mr. McG. 


The Hon. Src. reminded the meeting that since their 
last gathering an old and respected member of the 
Association had passed away ; he referred to Mr. D. Me- 
Gill, of Birmingham. Mr. McGill was a pretty regular 
attendant at their meetings, and he had endeared him- 
self tothe members in many ways. He begged to move 
that a letter of sympathy and condolence be addressed to 
the relatives of the late Mr. McGill. 

This was seconded by Mr. W. S. Carless and carried. 


Next PLace oF MEETING. 


On the motion of Mr. W.S. Carless, seconded by Mr 
Pemberton, it was resolved to hold the next quarterly 
meeting of the Association at Worcester. 

At the close of the business Mr. Taylor submitted a 
number of interesting articles for inspection, notably a 
new form of dog muzzle, and an improved bridle for the 
administering of medicines. 

Before separating the members, as usual, had tea to- 


gether. 
H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., lon. Sec 








THE REMOUNT CASE. 
TRIAL aT ENNIS. 
(Continued from page 148 ). 


Saturday. 


Richard Annesley Walker, a member of the firm of 
S. and R. C. Walker and Son, solicitors, Dublin, was 
examined by Mr. Morphy. He said: [ was solicitor 
in the action heard in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court for 
the Secretary of State for War. The defendants in 
that action included Major Studdert, Thomas Stud- 
dert, and John Studdert. I produce the statement of 
claim in that action and the defence, also an order 
made by the Vice-Chancellor for discovery of docu- 
ments, and the judgment of the Vice-Chancellor based 
on the consent of the parties. I attended at the office 
of Mr. Kerin on the 18th May to inspect documents re- 
ferred to in an affidavit made by Major Studdert. Mr. 

rayne, assistant to the solicitors acting for the Imperial 
comanry was with me. I examined what purported to 

the documents as they were produced to me by a 
clerk of Mr. M’Namara, Mr. Kerin’s town agent. The 
ccument which I now produce is a copy of a letter 
dated 14th March, 1900, written by Colonel St. Quintin 
to Major Studdert. 

Mr, Moriarty objected to the reception of this docu- 
~a In evidence on the ground that there was nothing 
show that the letter produced for the inspection of 
we witness by Mr. M’Namara’s clerk was the original 
" &r written by Colonel St. Quintin. For all Counsel 

ew the clerk was humbugging the witness. 

sles r. Morphy said the original letter was in posses- 

n of the defendants advisers and he called for its 
Production, 

= Moriarty replied that he had not got the letter. 
\produ aey : Then if you wont poduce it, the copy 

ced is perfectly legal evidence. | 


for ji oriarty : The Clerk who produced the document 
Inspection of witness should be examined for the 





ment written by Colonel St. Quintin. 
| Mr. Harper accepted this view and ruled that the 
clerk should be produced. 

Witness continuing said: I examined certain docu- 
ments at the office of Mr. Denorche, solicitor, for Mr. 
Thomas Studdert, an the 17th May. I[ saw a bundle 
of paid cheques, and got copies of them furnished to me ; 
and also copies of the vlocks. The first cheque is dated 
20th February, 1900, and it says “ Pay Mr. Crowley 
£11 17s. 6d.” On the cheque there is written “ Bay 
Cob” and “ Yeomanry.” 

Mr. Moriarty submitted that the object of giving this 
evidence was to get rid of the responsibility of produc- 
ing the men from whom the horses were purchased. It 
was wholly illegal. He was entitled to have an oppor 
tunity of cross-examining the men to whom the cheques 
were paid. 

Mr. Morphy stated that his object was to show that 
horses purchased and paid for at a low figure were 
charged to the Imperial Yeomanry Committee by Major 
Studdert at £30. 

Mr. Moriarty said it was already in evidence that in 
some cases the cheques were supplemented by sums paid 
in cash, a fact which showed the necessity of having the 
persons who sold the horses produced and examined in 
the ordinary way. 

Mr. Morphy said the cheques merely proved that the 
persons in whose favour they were drawn were paid 
certain amounts. 

It was agreed eventually that one hundred and twenty- 
six cheques drawn by Mr. Thomas Studdert should be 
received in evidence. 

Witness, resuming, said he produced one hundred and 
twenty-two copies of cheques issued by Mr. John Stud- 
dert, a number of which were marked Imperial Yeo- 
manry. 

Mr. Moriarty said an examination of these cheques 
showed that the average price paid for each horse was 
£23 8s., exclusive of expenses and the loss occasioned by 
returned horses, etc. There were no purchases made by 
Mr. John Studdert before the 20th February, 1900, and 
none by Mr. Thomas Studdert until the 27th of that 
month. These dates were important, as would be shown 
by subsequent evidence bearing on their appointment. 

Witness produced what purported to be copies of 
cheques issued by Majcr Studdert, but they were not re- 
ceived in evidence on the ground that it was not 
proved that they were, in reality, copies of the original 
cheques. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Moriarty, witness said 
the statement of claim in the civil action alleged that 
the defendants in that action wrongfully combined and 
conspired together to procure large and excessive pay- 
ments from the Government through the Imperial Yeo- 
manry Committee by falsely representing to the com- 
mittee that they had paid larger sums for horses than in 
reality were paid. 

Is the charge which is now being investigated not the 
same as the charges embodied in paragraphs 42, 43, and 
44 of the statement of claim in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court? It appears to be the same, except that one 
was a civil action and the other is a criminal pro- 
ceeding. 

After the case had been at trial three days in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court a consent was entered into? 
Yes. Major Studdert, Thomas Studdert, and John 
Studdert agreed to pay to the plaintiffs £2000 in respect 
to portion of the claim which claimed relief against 
Major Studdert as agent and trustee. 

In that action was it not agreed that all further pro- 
ceedings in respect of the charges of fraud, conspiracy, 
and deceit should be discontinued? I understood that 
those charges were necessary to bring home the charge of 





defaulting trustee. 
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Are you serious? Yes. 

Is it necessary, in order to recover money from a de- 
faulting trustee, to charge him with fraud, conspiracy, 
and‘deceit? Iam not competent to give an answer to 
that question. I don’t think any solicitor is. 

The consent provides that judgment was to be entered 
only in respect of that portion of the statement of claim 
which claimed relief against Major Studdert as agent and 
trustee? I always understood that the judgment cover- 
ed everything except that portion of the statement of 
claim which was struck out. 

Was it the intention when this consent was arrived at 
that Major Studdert and his sons were to be criminally 
prosecuted ? I was not present and can’t say. 

What did Major Studdert and his two sons get for the 
judgment for £2,000 and the £1,000 costs in respect of 
the proceedings in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, in addi- 
tion to the costs in the House of Lords? They got the 
action discontinued in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. 

In your opinion is this proceeding a breach of an 
honourable understanding arrived at in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court? I don’t think there was any understand- 
ing arrived at on the subject. I was not present when 
the matter was debated 

Mr. Moriarty : Was the correspondence between Col. 
St. Quintin and the Imperial Yeomanry Committee dis- 
closed in the list of documents in the Vice-Chancellor’s 

Jourt? Lam not sure. 

Mr. Moriarty : I do not mean to say that Mr. Morphy 
was suppressing documents, but I do say that a number 
of most important documents affecting the proceedings 
in Dublin, and affecting Major Studdert and his sons, 
were not disclosed in the trial in Dublin. 

Witness : [ believe all the documents were disclosed 
that were ordered to be disclosed. 

Mr. Moriarty : Were there amongst your papers a 
statement by Colonel St. Quintin. 

Mr. Morphy: As to any documents coming to Messrs. 
Walker and Co. from the Secretary of State for War, Mr. 
Walker cannot be asked about. 

Mr. Moriarty: Were yov solicitor for Colonel St. 
Quintin ? I was solicitor for the plaintiffs in the action. 

Well, I repeat the question—Were there amongst your 
papers a statement by Colonel St. Quintin? I do not 
think I am at liberty to disclose what documents came 
into my possession in making up the case in Dublin. 

The court adjourned at 2 o’clock. 

ih $e Monday. 

Before the examination of witnesses was resumed 

__ Mr. Moriarty said : I should like to say, as I would not 

like to be misunderstood, or have it said that I stated 
anything that was untrue or that would give pain in any 
quarter, that [ have been misunderstood in saying that 
the present criminal proceedings are an express breach of 
the consent that was entered into in the civil action. and 
of what took place in connection with it. I never meant to 
so convey myself. All I contended for was that the 
terms of the consent implied that all proceedings should 
be terminated, and that Major Studdert never would 
have given his consent to the settlement if he had 

— Screen ary pn proceedings would be 

aken. Iam sorry that [ shor ; 

stood about this. : ud have been misunder- 

Be Hee, Tor Moi 

| 3 Se aneey, » Dut | certainly under- 

a Nr rag the sense in which | referred 

o them, and that led to é ‘ ‘ : 

regret. heated language which I 

Constable Nicholas Courtenay (Corofi i 

Patrick Collins acted as clerk A wey Rar bode a 

lived with the Major at Cragmoher until about r 

months ago. He was never a horse dealer a 

John M’Mahon stated that he sold a mare in Feb 

ary, 1900, to John Studdert for £18. The sale took 

place at Cragmoher, and the mare was afterwards tested 





| each horse under your charge? It was. That was 


by the defendant Howard, and delivered to Mr. Stud- 
dert, who paid for her by cheque. The mare was a 
sound useful animal. 

John M’Mahon (Shean) deposed that on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1900, he sold a mare for £18 to one of the young 
Studderts, but which of them he could not say. 

Douglas Henry Grand, examined by Mr. Morphy, 
said : In 1899 and 1900, I was in partnership with Mr. 
Shepperd, and we carried on business in Liverpool as 
auctioneers and horse commission agents. We dealt 
chiefly in Canadian and American horses, When horses 
were being purchased for the Yeomanry we were ap- 
pane to provide stabling for about 1,500 0f them. We 

ad a foreman to each stable and a man to look after 
each lot of ten horses. Colonel St. Quinton: wanted a 
daily report on the condition of the horses in the stables, 
and I appointed Mr. Balfe for that purpose. His salary 
was paid by the Yeomanry Committee through me. On 
Monday, 5th March, Colonel St. Quintin was in Liver- 
pool—it was early in March, at any rate. Major Stud- 
dert and Mr. Widger were also there. I remember a lot 
of 48 horses coming from Major Studdert tc Liverpool 
on that date. On the same day I was present at the 
Stanley Repository with Colonel St. Quintin, Major 
Studdert, and Mr. Widger. Before going there I got a 
telephone message stating that the 48 horses had arrived. 
On the way to the repository we met Mr. Stafford Jack- 
sop, and he said he was glad to see Colonel St. Quintin, 
as 48 horses had arrived from Ireland, and, he added, “I 
think they are the worst lot I ever saw in my life ; they 
are not worthy a tenner apiece.” Colonel St. Quintin 
said he was sorry to hear it, and he added, “Allow me 
to introduce you to the gentleman that bought them— 
Major Studdert.” Jackson replied, he could not help 
that, and he went away. We went to the repository and 
saw the horses. 

What sort were they? Very bad. 

What was it that struck you about them? They were 
so very thin, and some of them very aged. One old 
chestnut horse stood over on his knees very badly. I 
remember a lot of 62 coming from Ireland the following 
day. They were the same as the others. I went to Lon- 
don that night, and saw Lord Lonsdale and Sir John 
Hext next morning, and subsequently returned to Liver- 
pool. On the 9th March, I sent a letter and telegram 
to Colonel St. Quintin and Sir John Hext. I saw 
Colonel St. Quintin on Sunday the 11th Marcb at the 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. Colonel St. Quintin, Vr. 
Stafford Jackson, and I went to Holmes’ Stables, and 
the horses were brought out one by one, and Colonel 
St. Quinton rejected about twenty of them. I remember 
112 horses coming from Ireland on the 20th March. 
saw them on their arrival. There were some fair horses 
amongst them. They were better than the two previous 
lots, but there were a great many old horses amongst 
them. Certain horses that Colonel St. Quintin rejecte¢ 
were returned to Ireland. On the 5th or 6th April 
Colcnel Gordon came to Liverpool to inspect the borses 
that had been retained there. On the 9th of that month 
a number of the horses were sold at my repository ; 8? 
on the 18th there wasa further sale. The horses had 
been recently docked, and could not be shipped. The first 


| two lots—the forty-eight lot and the sixty-two lot—that 


came from Ireland were physically unfit to bear thé 
voyage from Liverpool to South Africa. d 
Were the horses properly protected, fed, bedded, a0 
properly cared generally at Liverpool ? They were. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Moriarty: Who was It ap 
pointed you to look after the Yeomanry horses in Liver 
pool? Lord Lonsdale. , 
Was it he made all the arrangements about feeding 
and caring the horses? Only up to a certain date. 


Was it he agreed to give three shillings per 4@Y for 


a fair 
sum, I think. 
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‘(Do you know that Lord Lonsdale has described you 
in public as his servant? I never heard that. 

Do you know that he has asserted in a speech in the 
House of Lords that Shepperd and Grand were his 
servants? I don’t know, 

What were the personal relations between you and 
Lord Lonsdale? Business. 

Did you sell horses to him? Yes. 
How many? 4650. 

At how much? About £40 a-piece. 
them were American horses. 

What did they cost you? I can’t tell you. 

Lord Lonsdale purchased 1,220 horses altogether. Had 
you them there under your charge for him? They were 
under my charge for the Yeomanry Committee. 

How many of the 450 you sold were bad? None. 

Of the 1,220 horses that Lord Lonsdale bought for the 
Yeomanry Committee how many of them were sent to 
South Africa? I can’t tell you. 

I'll tell you then-—-849 went to South Africa—is that 
right? I can’t tell you. 1 think that was one boat. 
Lord Lonsdale’s horses were in Liverpool before the 7th 
March. 

Colonel Roberts came down from the Yeomanry Com- 
mittee in January to see these horses and brand them ? 
Yes, [ was in charge of them at the time. 

Were they very good horses? Some of them were 
good and some were not so good. 

Upon your oath did you refuse to allow Colonel 
Roberts to see Lord Lonsdale’s horses? No, sir. 

Did you, acting on the instructions of Lord Lonsdale, 
refuse to allow Colonel Roberts to see the horses? No. 

Did you receive a communication from Lord Lons- 
dale asking you to shut up the stables and refuse to allow 
Colonel Roberts to see the horses? No. If I remember 
tightly, Lord Lonsdale was at the hotel in Liverpool 
when Colonel Roberts was there. 

Was Colonel Roberts refused permission to see the | 
horses at any time? No. I won’t swear that Lord 
Lonsdale didn’t say that that the horses were his, and 

that the stables should be closed against Colonel Roberts, 
but I have no recollection of anything of the kind. I 
have no recollection of having wired to Colonel St. 
Quintin that Colonel Roberts would not be permitted by 

ord Lonsdale to see the horses. 

0 you remember getting a wire in the early part of 
anuary from Colonel St. Quintin stating that you were 
to take orders from him, and not from Lord Lonsdale ? 

I think there was some such telegram. 

Did you ever hear that the authorities in South Africa 
reported that Lord Lonsdale’s horses were the worst sent 


A good many of 





to South Africa? No; I never heard that. 
ere not Lord Lonsdale’s rejected horses sold for an 
average of £3 apiece at auction; My recollection is that | 
the realised an average of about £10. 
g he first lot of 48 horses which arrived from Major 
tuddert were inspected at Liverpool by Col. St. Quin- 
tin? They were. 
on't yon think it was a very remarkable thing that 
Olonel St. Quintin’s attention was not called to the 
ind, dirty, and diseased condition whick was said to 
the condition of these horses? I do. 
oan ys think a general expression of opinion on the | 
ae 9 Stafford Jackson about horses that he had not | 
n individually is of any value? No. 
\ — horses arrived from Ireland on the 6th of | 
stood it es, I saw them after their arrival as they | 
in the stables, 
ing walking through them in the stables without see- | 
Opinion = outside sufficient to enable you to form an | 
oo a to their physical condition? Yes, some of 
number of very old—I should say from 14 to 25—and a 
Did Col them were very thin and out of shape. — 
Driety of onel St. rey speak to you about the impro- 
Wiring to Lord Lonsdale? He spoke to me in 








Liverpool about the impropriety of seeing Lord Lonsdale 
or Sir John Hext. [I received instructions from Colonel 
St. Quintin that it was to him, and to him alone, I was 
to make all reports with respect to the Imperial Yeo- 
manry horses. That was in the months of January or 
February, 1900. 

Why did you, in disobedience of Colonel St. Quintin’s 
orders, communicate with Lord Lonsdale and St. John 
Hext? I went to see Colonel St. Quintin and he was not 
in his office, and then I went to see Lord Lonsdale and 
Sir John Hext. 

Do you give that as a reason for your wiring to Sir 
John Hext when you returned to Liverpool? I was re- 
sponsible for the horses put on the boat, and I wished to 
let Sir John Hext know the kind.of horses that were 
being shipped. That was because I could not see Col. 
St. Quintin. 

Having gone up to London to see Col. St. Quintin do 
you swear you returned to Liverpool without having seen 
him? Ido. 

Colonel St. Quintin came to Liverpool] on the 11th 
March. Did he find fault with you for having wired to 
Lord Lonsdale in breach of the orders he had given you 
not to communicate with him? He found fault with me 
for having communicated with the London Office. 

Did you on the 11th March produce 180 horses to Col. 
St. Quintin for inspection, and represent that they were 
Irish horses? I produced a number of horses for inspec- 
tion ; the exact number I cannot say. 

And it was represented that the 180 were all Irish, 
though only 110 Irish horses were in Liverpool at the 
time? Colonel St. Quintin came to Liverpool to inspect 
the horses for the Yeomanry. I had complained before 
that of the Irish horses, and [rish horses only. 

Were not a number of the horses produced to Col. St. 
Quintin not Irish horses at all? I should not be sur- 
prised. I thought he came to inspect all the horses. 

Did you give him to understand that all the horses he 
inspected came from Ireland? No, sir. I think he had 
every horse taken out and walked and trotted. 

After he had done that did Col. St. Quintin say “there 
does nct seem to be much the matter with them?” I 
don’t think so. I won’t swear he didn’t. 

Did you then say to him that the horses had picked up 


' so much since they arrived that you would hardly know 


them? No. 

Did Colonel St. Quintin ask Mr. Stafford Jackson’s 
professional advice about each and every one of the 
horses brought out? No, I think not. He only asked 
him about the age of some, and whether they were sound. 
Col. St. Quintin discussed the horses with me in a general 


| way. I didn’t think the horses were suitable. 


Did you say that? No. 

Did Colonel St. Quintin say he rejected 21 of the 62 
horses although five of them were good enough ? He did 
not. 

Did he tell you to put the remaining 41 into stables, 
and not to leave them in open cattle sheds? No, 

A discussion took place with regard to the horses sent 
to South Africa, and Mr. Moriarty said there was no 
charge concerning them. 

Mr. Morphy replied that he intended charging crimi- 
nality with reference to every horse Major Studdert pur- 
chased from his sons. 

In further examination, witness found that it would 
be necessary to get certain documents from Liverpool, 
and his examination was suspended. 

Mr. Morphy said he had other witnesses to examine, 
but he would find it necessary to make a selection, and 
the further hearing of the case was then adjourned till 


this day week. 
Tuesday, Sept. 16. 
Douglas Henry Grand (formerly of Shepperd and 
Grand, Liverpool) cross-examination by Mr. Moriarty 
resumed. 
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Do you remember getting a telegram from Lord Lons- 
dale on the 6th January, 1900, about his horses in 
Liverpool? I don’t know. 

Did you get this telegram from Lord Lonsdale on Jan. 
6th—“ I heard Colonel Roberts is going to inspect horses. 
Remember this: I look upon you as my agent, and I 
decline to allow any interference with the horses or their 
selection on the part of anyone. I will go down as soon 
as | am able, but I will be responsible for nothing but 
what I do myself?” Yes. I did get that. 

And you showed it to Colonel Roberts? That I can- 
not say. 

Did you by the instructions of Lord Lonsdale refuse 
to allow Colonel Roberts to see these horses. No, sir. 

Or to interfere with them in any way? I don’t think 
so. I have no recollection of it. 

Did you telegraph this to Colonel St. Quintin on Jan. 
6th—“ We consider horses the property of Lord Lons- 
dale, and [ respectfully decline to brand any horses with- 
out his instructions”—did you telegraph that? Very 
likely I did 

Do you remember telling me the other day over and 
over again that you never had any instructions from 
Lord Lonsdale preventing anyone seeing the horses he 
had at Liverpool—did you say that? No, sir, I did not 
say that. 

The magistrates read over the witness’s deposition on 
the previous day he was examined, and it showed that 
he said he did not refuse to allow Colonel Roberts to in- 
spect the horses by direction of Lord Lonsdale, and that 
he did not receive a telegram to that effect from Lord 
Lonsdale. 

Mr. Moriarty (to witness) : Is there anything in that 
that you want to correct? I have no recollection of 
wiring to Lord Lonsdale on the 8th March. 

Had you any orders from Lord Lonsdale either by 
telegraph or verbally not to allow any interference with 
his horses in Liverpool? I can’t remember. 

Did you get the telegram I read on the 6th January ? I 
believe [ did. 

Did Lord Lonsdale tell you that he telegraphed as 
follows to Colonel St. Quintin on January 6th :—“ I 
decline to show my horses here to anyone, and stables 
will be locked up to-morrow?” No, sir. 

Did he give you orders to that effect? No, except the 
telegram you read. 

PP a got £40 each for these 640 horses? I believe I 

id. 

Why did you swear before the Vice-Chancellor that 
you only got £35? I did not swear it. 

Mr. Moriarty read witness’s evidence given in Dublin 
which stated that he got £35 a head for the horses. To 
witness—Did you swear that? I don’t know. I can’t 
remember. I am not positive as to the price. 

Where is your book showing these transactions? I 
have not got it. 

a you not told to bring your book with you? I was 
not. 

Mr. Morphy: We have nothing to do wi 
a ag sold a oy Lonsdale. , a 

Mr. Moriarty : The case for the defence j 
horses Major Studdert sold wera me Mag ey 
Everybody knew they were, and Jackson and Lord 
Lonsdale knew that they were good horses. But Lord 
Lonsdale, Jackson, and Grand have entered into a crimi- 
nal conspiracy to represent to the public that the Irish 
horses were bad horses, and that for the purpose of 
destroying the trade in Irish horses. 

— Morphy: That may be, but we are not trying that 

Mr. Moriarty: But Lord Lonsdale an 
have entered into a conspiracy to get ma pang me 

Mr. Morphy: Lord Lonsdale has nothing to do with 
the getting up of this case here, and these suggestions 


have nothing todo with the present cas: 





Mr. Moriarty said if he could show by witnesses that 
this case isa false case, and that the whole thing isa 


conspiracy on the part of Lord Lonsdale and others he 


was making a perfectly plain case. The case of the 
Crown was that Major Studdert and his sons obtained. 
money from the War Office with intent to cheat and de- 
fraud. The fact of passing a man’s name if it was done 
innocently was no fraud if the horses were of the class 
required. 

Mr. Morphy said that Major Studdert wrote in April, 
1900, that it was impossible to purchase these horses 
from farmers in Clare and elsewhere for less than £30. 
That was an express representation that they could not 
get horses for less than £30. They had established be- 
yond doubt the fact that to the knowledge of Major 
Studdert these horses were bought at an average of £20: 
and £21, and passed off on the Government for £30. 

Mr. Harper said the charge was one of conspiracy, and 
they had nothing to do with Lord Lonsdale. 

Mr. Moriarty said he was cross examining to show 
that those gentlemen he had mentioned were the con- 
spirators, and not his clients. 

Cross-examination resumed. Witness—I don’t know 
that I swore before the Vice-Chancellor that I got £40 
apiece for the horses I sold. My recollection is that I got 
£35 for some and £40 for others. 

To whom did you report the arrival of the horses that 
reached Liverpool after the 11th March? Was there any 
communication made to Lord Lonsdale ? 

Mr. Morphy: Lord Lonsdale has nothing to do with 
the case. 

Mr. Moriarty : I’ll show you that he has. When he 
returns from his manceuvres abroad he will attend to his 
manceuvres at home. (Laughter.) 

Mr Morphy: Lord Lonsdale is not in this case. 

Mr. Moriarty: I'll drag him into it when he comes: 
back again. Sure the solicitors acting for the Secretary 
of State for War are instructing in this case—they are 
the solicitors instructing the Crown. 

Mr. Morphy (warmly): Mr. Moriarty has now made a 
statement for which there is not the slightest founda- 
tion. and he knows it. He knows that Mr. John Cullinan 
is the Crown Solicitor and that he is instructing me. 

Mr. Moriarty : Mr. Brayne, representing Maynor and 
Pemberton, the solicitors for the Secretary of State for 
War in the action brought against Major Studdert, 1s: 
sitting behind you, or was sitting behind you since this 
prosecution commenced. 

Mr. Morphy : He is here on subpoena as a witness to 
prove certain documents if necessary. ; 

Witness, in further cross-examination, said: I might 
have written to Lord Lonsdale about the horses that 
arrived on the 11th April, but I can’t say positively. 

Colonel St. Quintin left for South Africa on the 24th 
March—did you between the 11th March and that 
date communicate with Lord Lonsdale? I don’t recollect. 

Is that because it would have been a breach 0 
Colonel St. Quintin’s instructions—a breach of your 
duty? No, for Lord Lonsdale was a member of the 
Yeomanry Committee. 

Did Lord Lonsdale ever inspect the 209 horses that he’ 
reported to the Committee were bad? I don’t know. 
can’t answer that. 

_ Were you in the habit of dining with Lord Lonsdale 
in January, February and March, when he came to 
Liverpool? What have you got todo with that! _ 

Were you, sir? Answer the question. I decline to 
answer. 

Do you wish to suggest to the Court that Lord 
Lonsdale could have inspected the two hundred horse: 
= he reported were bad without your knowledge : 

0. 

Did he inspect them with your knowledge! _ | —_ 

no recollection. We had from fifteen to twenty thousa® 
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horses on hand, and IJ can’t say what took place with 
reference to any particular number. 

Were you with Colonel Gordo when he inspected the 
horses in April? I believe I was. 

Did he inspect them one by one? They were taken 
out for him, but I don’t remember the nature of the in- 
spection. 

Who else was with him? Mr. Stafford Jackson, I 
think, was with him. I don’t know that Colonel Gordon 
made notes in a book specifying his reasons for reject- 
ing a number of the horses. I did not employ a man 
named Wilson to clip the horses, and I don’t recollect 
whether I undertook to clip them myself. 

That is another case of “ don’t recollect ?” 
3s. a day for the keep of these horses? Yes. 

Did you farm out the contract to a sub-contractor for 
ls.91 ? No. The lowest was 2s. 

You’ made a profit of a shilling a day off your sub- 
contractors? Off some of them. I think that was 
honest dealing. A man named Maguire, a stableman in 
Liverpool, was one of the sub-contractors. He was to 
get two shillings or two shillings and fourpence. 

Did you tell him that he need not give the horses 
corn? No; with the exception of the horses that were 
newly docked. I am an auctioneer, and had a sale of 
rejected horses on the 9th May. 

What was the average price they realised’? I sold 
eighty that I thought were all Irish, and they realised 
an average price of £11 6s. 5d. I have not the book 
showing the prices [ obtained for the horses I sold to 
Lord Lonsdale, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lynch, witness said that the 
reason that some of the horses were not to have corn 
was that it might produce inflammation in their docked 
tails All others were to get an ordinary feed of corn. 

_How much corn at each feed—you know they were 
liveried and fed for 2s. a day—how much corn were they 
to get per day? They were to get fed night and 
morning. 

Did you swear before the Vice-Chancellor that the 
horses were to be fed three times a day? I don’t re- 
member. 

Council quoted from the report of the case heard in 
Dublin showing that witness said that the horses were 
to have bran twice and oats once a day. 

id you swear a moment ago that they were to be 
fed only twice a day? 1 don’t know; I don’t think so. 
(Laughter) 
we you swore it would it be true? I don’t 


You got 


Rg you swear that 33. a day was a fair sum for 
eir keep? That was my charge. 
id you swear it was a fair charge ? 
(Laughter.) 
Was it fair? I think so. 
Me 23. a day a fair charge? Yes, sir. 
a ould 1s. 9d. be a fair charge? It was a commercial 
nsaction. 
Ran Morphy—In farming out contracts for keep of 
rses who provided stables? The sub-contractor sup- 
piled everything, 
Sage O’Connor, farmer, Dereen, stated that in 
Studd 900, he sold a black mare 11 years old to John 
ert for £15, and was paid by a cheque. 


no blemfetoriarty —She was a very good mare, and had 


I don’t recollect. 


0 ne Morphy stated that in the descriptive rolls the age 
t ory Was given ten years. 
John a deposed to their having sold horses to 
ranged Ree Studdert. The ages of the horses 
ve : = 
from £14 108. to a _— years old, and prices varied 


for e14 au Sharry said he sold an 8-year-old horse 


To Mr. Moriarty—He did not knowif that horse had 
never been sent to South Africa. 

Mr. Moriarty said the horse was now in the possession 
of aman named Mr. Griffy in Ennis. 

John O'Dea, who sold a 10-year-old horse to Mr. Stud- 
dert for £16, said horses on the west coast of Clare were 
the hardiest and most active in Ireland. This horse was 
the best of them all. (Laughter.) 

Evidence as to the sale of horses by farmers to John 
and Thomas Studdert had not concluded when the court 
adjourned. 

Wednesday 

Michael Harvey, farmer, of Moyalla, near Kilrush, 
stated that early in 1900 he sold a six-year-old horse 
to Thomas Studdert for £14. The horse was good and 
sound in every way. 

Francis Devitt, Ennistymon, said he sold a mare early 
in 1900 to Mr. Thomas Studdert for £21. She was eight 
years old and had no fault. 

Patrick O’Connell, Lahinch, said he sold a six-year- 
old mare to Mr. Thomas Studdert for £16. 

William Crowley deposed that he sold a mare to 
Thomas Studdert for £12. She was seven years old. 

By Mr. Moriarty : She was called Little Nell, and had 
won several races. He sold her for that price because 
she was too light for farm work. 

. By Mr. Morphy: She was slightly affected in her 
nees. 

John Hayes Kilcorney said he sold a seven-year-old 
mare to Mr. Thomas Studdert for £22 10s. 

By Mr. Phelps: This was a very good mare, and wit- 
ness often rode her 15 Irish miles an hour. 

John Ryan, Kilrush, said he sold a borse aged 11 years 
to Mr. Thomas Studdert for £17 103. The horse be- 
longed to Martin Callanan. 

Michael Cleary, of Lack West, said he sold a mare to 
Thomas Studdert for £18. She was eight years old. 

Patrick Crotty, of Ross, stated that he sold a mare, 
aged 11 years, to one of the young Studderts for £20. 
She was a handy, active mare, free from vite, and was 
not in foal. 

Austin Cusack, Ballytarsna, said he sold a five-year- 
old mare to one of the Studderts for £19. She was a 
good going and working mare, and was not in foal. 

Martin Callaghan said he sold a mare to Thomas 
Studdert in March, 1900, for £18. He bought her a few 
weeks before for £7. 

John Dooley, of Balloughtra, deposed that he sold a 
mare to John Studdert in March, 1900, for £20. She was 
11 or 12 years old. 

By Mr. Phelps: She was a good, active, hardy animal. 

Michael Flanagan, of Lisnadeen, said he sold a horse 
aged five years, in March, 1900, to Thomas Studdert for 
£15. 

By Mr. Phelps: The horse was sound, fresh, and 


| active, and was galloped before the sale. 


Michael Egan, Cahermurphy. said he sold a mare in 
March, 1900, in Kilrush. It was not to any of the de- 
fendants he sold her, but to a man named Austin. 

Mr. Morphy: Very well you may go down. 

Martin Galvin said he sold a mare in March, 1900, for 
£17 to Mr. Thomas Studdert. The horse was nine years 
old. 

Thomas Hanley, postmaster of Tubber, said that on 
March, 1900, he sold a horse to Mr. John Studdert for 
£17 103. It wasa man named Hartigan that made the 
bargain for the horse first. The horse had a cold for about 
three months, and was about seven years old. 

Mr. Moriarty : Did not Major Studdert pay you for 
the horse on behalf of John Studdert? That may be. 


Was not John Studdert in too much of a hurry to pay 
you for the horse at the time? Well, he was going away 
at the time I met him. 

By Mr. Lynch : The horse was tried twice for his wind 
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by Mr. Studdert, and unless he were sound he could not 
stand the test. ' 

John Hayes, Lahinch, said he sold a horse belonging to 
Mr. John O’Dwyer for £21 10s. The horse was between 
ten and twelve years old. It wasto Mr. John Studdert 
he was sold. ' ; 

Thomas Lorigan, Kilmichael, said he sold a mare in 
February, 1900, to Thomas Studdert for £20. She was 
coming up to five years of age when he soldher. He was 
paid by cheque. ; 

By Mr. Phelps : She was a strong, active, hardy mare, 
free from vice and perfectly sound. 

Michael Loughnan stated that he sold a mare for £18 
10s. to Thomas Studdert in March, 1900, and was paid by 
cheque. 

Michael M‘Cormick said he sold a horse in February, 
1900, to Thomas Studdert for £16 10s. The horse was a 
four-year-old, and was paid by cheque. 

Patrick O’Malley, Glandree, said he sold a horse to Mr. 
John Studdert on the 27th March, 1900. He was four 
years old, and his price was £20. 

A man named Macnamara said he sold a horse to a 
Mrs. Howard, and Mrs. Howard afterwards sold him to 
Mr. Studdert. He purchased the horse seven years ago 
as a seven year old, but he believed he was more than that 
then, 

John Reidy, Crannybridge, said he sold a horse in 
March, 1900, to Thomas Studdert in Kildysart for £20, 
and was paid for it by cheque. The horse was four years 
old. 

By Mr. Phelps: He paid £5 10s. for the horse when 
he bought him. He was then a year and a half old, and 
when he was sold he was a good strong horse. 

Thomas O’Connor stated that he sold a mare in Ennis- 
tymon to Thomas Studdert on March 12th, 1900, for £18, 
and was paid in notes. She was coming nine years old 
when she was sold. 

John Shaughnessy, Kilrush, deposed that he sold a 
mare on February 18th to Thomas Studdert. She was 
ten years of age. He bought the mare in the previous 
July for £7 10s., and sold her to Thomas Studdert for 
£18. 

By Mr. Moriarty : She turned out to be wicked, and 
was not passed for the Yeomanry. 

James Turner, Coolderry, said that he had a mare in 
Scariff in March, 1900, when he met Mr. John Studdert, 
to whom he sold her for £23 10s., and was paid by 
cheque. She was purchased six months before that by 
the witness from his aunt for £15, but she was worth 
more than that. 

Michael Talty said he remembered taking a horse to 
Cragmoher and seeing James Macnamara there. Mac- 
namara was Major Studdert’s man, and the major him- 
self was there. The horse was sold to Macnamara for 
£17 10s., and John Studdert gave a cheque for the 
amount. The cheque was not given the day the horse 
was sold. When the purchase money was agreed upon 
the witness took the horse home with hita for a few days 
and then took him back to Cragmoher, where he was 
examined by Mr. Howard, and afterwards delivered over 
to the purchasers, and the cheque was then given in pay- 
ment for him. 

Edmund Molloy, examined by Mr. Morphy, said he 
was stationmaster at Crusheen in March, 1900, On 
the 28th March he received a consignment of horses for 
Mr. Meleady, Lower Mount Street, Dublin, from J. A 
Studdert. Patrick Collins, one of the defendants signed 
for them. There were 16 horses in the consignment 
and they were forwarded to Meleady in the ordinary 
course. 

By Mr. Moriarty: The cattle ticket contains the name 
and address of the sender and the name and address of 
the consignee. The other half of the cattle ticket also 
contains the names and addresses of the sender and con. 


signee. 
company, and was not signed by the consignee. 
was no mistake about it. These sixteen horses were for- 


warded by John A. Studdert, and Patrick Collins merely 


signed for them on his behalf. The waggons into which 
they were put were clean, and the horses themselves 
were clean and healthy, and there was nothing mangy 
about them. 

Re-examined by Mr. Morphy, the witness said he! was 
not a good judge of a horse and he knew nothing about 
the yeomanry or army remounts. These sixteen horses: 
had sheets on them. 

Mr. Morphy : If they had sheets on them how could 
you see whether they were in good condition or were 
mangy? I could see that they were in good condition. 
Mr. Morphy thinks the sheets were like charity—that 
they covered a multitude of sins. (Laughter). 

It would have been your duty to refuse to take these 
horses if they had been suffering from mange? Yes, 
certainly. 

John M’Cormick, examined by Mr. Morphy, said he 
was the booking clerk at Ennis of the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway Company. In March, 1900, 48 horses 
were consigned from Studdert, Ennis, to Shepperd and 
Grand, of Liverpool, via Waterford, on the 3rd March. 
They were signed for by J A. Studdert, as “ Owner,” 
or on “ owner’s behalf.” The consignment was in the 
first instance to Waterford only, but of course thev 
were sent to Liverpool. On the 12th there was a 
consignment “from Studdert to self,” from Ennis to 
Hill, of Down. That consignment was signed for by 
M. C. Howard, a brother of Dr. Howard, one of the 
defendants. On the same date there were six horses 
sent by “Self to Studdert, Hill of Down.” That lot 
was also signed for by M. C. Howard. On the 14th 
March six horses were consigned by Howard to Studdert 
Hill, of Down, and that consignment was signed for by 
M.C. Howard. On the 16th of the same month three 
horses were consigned from “ Self to Studdert, Hill, of 
Down,” and were signed for in the same way. On the 
23rd March 60 horses were forwarded by Studdert to 
Shepperd and Grand, Liverpool. They were booked to 
North Wall, with instructions to forward them to 
Liverpool, and were signed for by J. A. Studdert. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Moriarty: The witness gave 
details of the cost of carrying the horses over the rail 
way, and 

Mr. Morphy then said: That is the case for the Crown, 
except that | want to close Porter’s examination. 
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THE SANITARY CONGRESS. 


= The Veterinary Section met in Owens College, Man- 
chester, on Sept. 10th. Mr. W.A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S, the 
Presidest, occupied the chair, and delivered the follow- 
ing introductory address. 


Tue ROLE oF THE VETERINARIAN IN RELATION TO 
Pustic HEALTH. 


Gentlemen: It is my first and most pleasant duty 
offer you a hearty welcome to the second Conference ° 
Veterinary Inspectors held as a component part of the 
proceedings of the Sanitary Congress, and though this 
section is only of recent addition, I venture to assert it 18 
not the least in importance as regarded from the point 
of view of public health. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the knowledge of the 
transmissibility of disease from animals to the names 
species can be traced back to the early and middle ages, 
it would appear that many countries, including our 7 
neglected to take requisite precautions in the formu 


tion of laws calculated to prevent such transmissl00. 
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is only within comparatively recent years that the princi- 
pal European states have assumed the aggressive in the 
endeavour to eradicate and control animal diseases com- 
municable to man. A notable laggard in this policy has 
been our own country, but it is now awakening to a sense 
of its enormous responsibility. It was not until the in- 
vasion of cattle plague in 1865, predicted by the late 
Professor John Gamgee, the pioneer of veterinary sanitary 
science in this country, that the veterinary department 
of the Privy Council was instituted ; a department now 
merged in the Board of Agriculture. The appreciation 
of the veterinarian as a valuable unit in the detection, 
prevention, and control of transmissable disease is of quite 
recent origin. Only a few years ago the majority of men 
would have asked what duties could be performed at a 
sanitary congress by a conference of veterinary inspectors. 
Now it is recognised as a necessary part of the proceed- 
ings. Not every one, even now, knows how essential to 
success in sanitary science is the co-operation of the 
veterinarian. Our part may not be a very large one, but 
it i3 an essential part, and I propose to devote a little 
time to enumerating some of the various spheres in which 
veterinary science is useful and indispensible. Our 
sphere of action is most obvious where disease occurs in 
man as the result of direct transmission from animals. 
The detection of these animal diseases and their control 
must clearly be entrusted to veterinary surgeons. 

There are diseases causing death and suffering to man 
which arise from no other cause than transmission from 
animals. Hydrophobia would not be seen in human 
beings were rabies exterminated in animals. Glanders 
would be unknown in man if the disease were stamped 
out in horses. Anthrax would find no human victims if 
diseased animals and their appendages—hair, wool and 
hides—did not convey infection. 

Other diseases there are common to man and animals, 
spreading among either and from one to the other, such 
as tuberculosis, which require all the study and atten- 
tion that can be devoted to them by medical men and 
veterinarians. 

Then there are diseases carried by the products of 
animals—scarlet fever, diphtheria, and possibly others— 
spread by infected milk. Parasitic diseases which may 
lurk in the flesh or organs of animals used for food only 
require mention to indicate the importance of expert in- 
spection of meat. 

Considering the close relations which exist between 
man and the domestic animals, the wonder is that more 
attention has not been given to the matter. 

Cowsheds and dairies have recently received some 
attention, but what value can be attached to the inspec- 
tion by men who possess no training as to the diseases, 
the habits, or the wants of animals. 

battoirs and slaughter-houses are properly inspected 
in Manchester, but of how many towns can as much be 
said? Inspection of meat should be conducted by trained 
€xperts so that the public may be protected, and so that 
the meat trade shall not be harassed and injured by 

Persons in authority but wanting in knowledge. In this 

connection it is matter for congratulation that Man- 

thester stands in the van of progress, as there are and 
ave been for some years two veterinary surgeons acting 

48 inspectors of meat and slaughter-houses, and who, as 

tine appointed Corporation officials, devote their whole 

ime tc their duties. 

onunckers’ yards are, I believe, always carried on under 
y so but without proper inspection the license is not 

mle avail. Diseased animals and their carcases 

- me find their way to such places, and recognition by 

=" would enable disease to be traced back to its 
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, I claim simply that where 
ir products, or their carcases require inspec- 
er person can do the work so well as the 
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trained veterinary surgeon. Not only are his services a 
protection to the public, but they are attended by 
economy to the owners and humanity to the animals. 

Modern science has added to the therapeutic agents 
requisite in medicine a number of products derived 
directly from animals. In various parts of the world 
shocking accidents have arisen from impurities or diseases 
having contaminated these products. Vaccine lymph is 
now almost entirely obtained from calves. Surely the 
health of the calves should be certified by a person able 
to recognise disease. Thyroid preparations are made 
from the glands of animals. Diphtheria antitoxin is 
produced in large quantities, and its efficacy established 
beyond dispute, The animals from which these pro- 
ducts are obtained should be certified free from trans- 
missible disease. 

The subjects I have so far referred to are all well 
recognised, and a direct material gain can be shown to 
- attached to veterinary services in connection with 
them. 

I now approach another subject in which the gain is not 
so direct and immediate, but I venture to think of the very 
greatest value. I allude to the study of general pathology. 
The pathological study of disease.is divided between 
veterinary and medical science. The knowledge obtained 
from research in the diseases of animals has supplied 
the solution of many problems in human pathology, and 
the further study of animal maladies promises even 
greater results than have been obtained. There is really 
only one pathology, and its progress depends upon the 
researches of veterinarians as well as physicians. By 
throwing open to veterinary observers all the opportuni- 
ties that are available for the study of disease in animals 
progress will be assisted. Probably the best book that 
has been written on microbic pathology is the work of 
two veterinarians; Nocard and Leclainche. I mention 
this not in any spirit of boastfulness, but simply to em- 
phasise our claim to share in the work of advancing 
sanitary science. Weare willing workers, and we want 
the opportunities afforded by civilization—the apprecia- 
tion of State and local authorities. 

Local authorities should provide for the assistance 
which a veterinary officer could give to the medical 
officer of health and sanitary inspectors. Again does 
Manchester set a good example, for in the department of 
the medical officer of health there is a veterinary officer, 
whose services in connection with the city milk supply 
are, I believe, fully appreciated. 

The central authority should not be such a widely 
divided one as at present, contagious diseases of man be- 
ing controlled by the Local Government Board ; con- 
tagious diseases of animals by the Board of Agriculture. 
The State should devise means to bring about a close co- 
operation of the medical with the veterinary officers of 
the Government. 

And now, gentlemen, I ask you to proceed to the cun- 
sideration of the subjects to be placed before you.to-day, 
and I trust your deliberations may result in some benefit 
to the object for which this Congress is being held, 
namely, the promotion of the health of the community. 








Accident to Mr. E. L. Dixson. 


The many friends, and large circle of acquaintances, of 
Mr. E. L. Dixson, veterinary surgeon, who has practised 
for 80 many years at Margate and the district, will regret 
to hear that he has again met with a serious accident. 
On Monday afternoon, at 5.20, he was driving with his 
son into Zion Place from Fort Crescent and in going 
over the crossing it became necessary to pull up sharp to 
avoid two ladies who stepped from the path into the 
roadway. In doing this, to prevent an accident, the 
horse slipped and fell on the crossing, throwing Mr. Dix- 
son out of the dogeart on to his face, and also pitching 
his son out of the cart into the roadway. The latter, in 
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falling, was in some measure able to save himself and was 
not seriously hurt, but Mr. Dixson was unable to save 
himself in any way owing to one arm having been 
seriously injured in a previous accident, and caused by a 
fall from his horse. He was precipitated with considera- 
ble force on to the edge of the,kerb, and his head and 
face were shockingly knocked about. His nose was 
deeply cut and his forehead extensively abrased. The 
sufferer was taken into Mr. Bayly’s, at the corner of Zion 
Place, where his injuries were attended to and wounds 
dressed by Dr. Thomson and another medical gentleman, 
after which he was taken home in a cab accompanied by 
Dr. Thomson. Fortunately no bones were broken, but 
the injuries will, it is certain, keep Mr. Dixson confined 
to his house for some time. 


New Veterinary Chief. 


Smmia, Thursday, Sept. 11. 
Dr. Thompson, principal veterinary officer for India, 
has been offered, and has accepted, the post cf Director- 
General of the Army Veterinary Department at the War 
Office. 
He leaves for England on September 23.—Daily Mail. 





ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt MALL, Sep. 16. 
Vet.-Capt. R. W. Burke, F.R.C.V.S., half pay, retires 
on retired pay. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


POPULAR VETERINARY LECTURES. 
Sir, 

A few weeks ago a communication appeared in The 
Record from Mr. E. Wallis Hoare, his subject being 
“Popular Veterinary Lectures.” 

It is not my intention to expatiate on the subject—the 
majority of vetermary practitioners are quite enough 
impressed already—but merely to relate a little incident 
which occurred in my own practice, together with a few 
remarks on the value of these popular lectures, 

[ had successfully attended a cow suffering from par- 
turient apoplexy, having treated the animal according 
to Schmidt. A neighbouring farm bailiff (emphasis on 
the bailiff) happened to call at the farm and eulogized 
the Schmidt treatment in loud words, and to my disgust 
I learned that this man was the proud possesser of a 
Schmidt outfit including pot. iod. I did not inquire 
where or how he got it but I pondered deeply. 

I peruse agricultural papers a good deal and it is 
wonderful how minutely the diseases of our domesti 
cated animals are described in them as also the different 
kind of treatment. Several of our newspapers now 
devote a column to “ Veterinary.” All this together with 
- ee eet — roaring about a country 
side makes it indeed a h: i 
a appy time for the general prac- 
_ Do we find anything approaching the abc 
in the medical world ? PMWould i be allowed | tae 
tures on first aid, ambulance classes, etc., are both wel- 
come and essential and do a great deal of good but we 
never find medical men lecturing on the etiology atho- 
logy, treatment, etc., of disease tu a lay public i 

As to the value of these “ popular veterinary lectures ” 
I am not by any means certain. “<A little knowledge i 
a dangercus thing,” and what can a layman pick - 


The chances are that in treating a case of his own he 
would be on the wrong track, doing more harm than 
good. A case in point. A client sent for me not long 
ago to “come and see two mares with inflammation 
of the lungs.” Strange message! I arrived at the farm 
and what did I find—both animals suffering from typical 
influenza, no lung complication. 

The owner had administered Fleming’s tincture of 
aconite ad Jib, ard the ribs were plastered with mustard. 
I reversed the treatment and afte: a protracted illness 


(one animal subsequently developed bronchitis) both 


mares pulled through. The owner was treating them for 
a week before I was called, one mare afterwards went 
lame in a hind limb—rheumatism no doubt. I was not 
called to her, but I learned the owner had her blistered 
at different times from the hip to the coronet—with the 
exception of the most likely part, the back tendons. The 
mare I understand was ultimately destroyed, value £50. 

The owner of the above animals is an ardent amateur 
V.S., had listened to veterinary lectures at an agricul- 
tural college. What did he gain by them if the above is 
|a fair specimen of his professional knowledge? He is 
| certainly a good farmer. 

I got a telegram the other day “come at once colt 
caught a chill.” I happened to be from home in the 
opposite direction when the telegram came, so I was not 
at the place “at once.” On my arrival the colt was 
dead. ‘The owner said the day previously the colt was 
unwell so he rubbed his sides with mustard. To cut this 
story short the animal died from enteritis brought on by 
eating this year’s oats, and no doubt was suffering from 
indigestion or muco-enteritis when the mustard was ap- 
plied over the “lungs.” What extraordinary intelligence ! 
and all derived from the “ popular veterinary lectures.” 

Common sense teaches us that from a few veterinary 
lectures no man can get any benefit, and there can be no 
question about it that it would be better for both the 
stock-owner and the veterinary surgeon were such lectures 
discontinued, as both suffer loss through them. 

Every man to his own business is best—and cheapest 
in the end. 

It is quite true, however, that the matter of those 
columns in the lay papers relating to veterinary affairs, 
popular veterinary lectures, both in the counties and at 
our agicultural colleges, should be enquired into by our 
Council. It is for the main body of our profession to 
agitate, without which nothing will be done,— Yours, ete. 

Reigate, Surrey. Chas. A. Squair. 


PASSAGE OF STRING THROUGH INTESTINE: 
Sir, 

The following incident may possibly be «f interest to 
some of your readers. A few days ago, a female cat age 
eight years, was noted to be vomiting, and apparently In 
distress. Forty-eight hours later it was noticed that some 
inches of string were protruding from the anus. The 
string was taken hold of, and a length of over three feet 
was gradually extracted, which the cat had apparently 
swallowed at the time when it was noted to be in distress- 
Strange to say, the string was seemingly not passed 1n @ 
mass, but in a continuous length, and it seems curious 
that it should have been able to traverse the intestines 
in this manner. The cat seemed none the worse for its 
indigestible meal.— Yours faithfully, 

DENNIS VINRACE. 





Communications, Books, aND PaPeERS RECEIVED.— Messrs. 
H.L. Roberts, A. L. Butters, F. Hobday, W. C©- Patrick, 
C. A. Squair, G. H. Livesey, W. N. Dobbing. Dr. Vinrae? 
‘** Disgusted.” he 

Annual Report of V.S. to the Glasgow Corporation, 96 
Dunkalk Democrat. 





in a few lectures that would be of any service to himj? 
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